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THE LAST SIGHS OF THE FLOWERS. 
From “ Songs of Autumn.” 
The autamn wind's sighing 
In the garden so fair, 
Where the roses are dying 
That embalmed summer’s air : 
Now where are they, where ? 
How few here and there, 
Like Beauty’s pale wrecks, ’mid the sear leaves are lying! 
Hark ! while they wither, 
The breezes waft hither 
Murmors and moans from the desolate bowers— 
The sweet parting breath, the last sighs of the flowers. 





’Tis not the dew steeping 
Their colourless cheeks ; 
’Tis the natural weeping 
That their anguish bespeaks! 
Each tearful rose seeks, 
Ere it lose the last streaks 
Of life, in eternal oblivion sleeping, 
From Zephyr to borrow 
A voice for its sorrow : 
Oh! hence the faint moan from those desolate bowers — 
The sweet parting breath, the last sigh of the flowers! 


Yet sadder the sighing 
Of the heart once so gay, 
Where faded are lyin 
All the flowerets of May ! 
How changed now are they ! 
On the perishing spray 
Young Hope, Love, and Joy, are all drooping and dying. 
Alas! while they wither, 
What murmurs float hither— 
What a tender lament from the heart's ruined bowers! 
’Tis the sweet parting breath, the last sigh of life’s flowers ! 
Eveanor Darsy. 


——a 
EUSTACE THE NEGRO. 


The following is the simple and true history* of an old negro slave, whose 
self-devotion, intelligence, and noble spirit are worthy of a ead comme- 
moration. Toussaint d’Ouvertare, by his stern hervism, excited the interest 
and warm mye of thousands of Huropeans, despite his colour. Kus- 
tace, whose whole life was passed in doing good, is surely a noble instance 
that the spirit of patience, gratitude, and benevolence, may exist and bear 
fruit in the bosom ofa poor black slave, as in that of his nobler and more 
refined master. 

Eustace was born in 1773, on the estate of M. Belin de Villeneuve, one 
of the proprietors in the northern part of St. Domingo. From his very in- 
fancy he sought the company of the whites as much as lay in the poor ne- 
gro’s ) sete : not through servility, but in the hope of improving his mind. 
This disposition won his master’s notice, and induced him to place Eustace 
immediately under the white overseer attached to his sugar plantation. He 
there condacted himself in a manner so irreproachahle, that he never incur- 
red the slightest punishment even from these hard taskmasters; and, while 
his gentleness appeased nis white masters, he acquired over his negro breth- 
Be the influence of a superior mind, though he never showed it by haugh- 

ness. 

It was during a voyage made by M. Belin to Europe, that the first symp- 
toms of the revolution broke out at St. Domingo. Eustace was then about 
twenty. Then commenced his life of self-devotion, the characteristics of 
which are summed oP in these words of a phrenologist, who, without know- 

ing him, thus defined the disposition of Eustace, after examining his head: 
* Wisdom and —_! devoted to the service of goodness and benevolence.’ 
This is an undoubted fact, however the disputers of the science of phreno- 
logy may esteem it. 

he revolted negroes did not conceal from Eustace their projects; and, 

by tumely information, he contrived to save the lives of four hundred whites. 
But he did no more; he felt for the injuries of his brethren, and never be- 
trayed them, confining himself to the preservation of those whose lives 
would otherwise have been sacrificed. Soonafter the tamults in thé north 
of the island were almost entirely calmed, M. Belin returned to St. Domin- 
go. His faithful slave, who in the interim had served as many masters as 
there were unfortunate whites to succour, returned gladly to his service. 
But the proclamation of Santhonax and Polverel, the emissaries of the 
French Convention, soon kindled the revolt afresh, and the memorable burn- 
ing of Cass took place. Seeing that his master was no longer safe in the 
lantation, Eustace concealed him in the depth of a thick wood, and daily 
rought him subsistence for some time. M. Belin was chief magistrate of 

Limbe; as such he was required by the commissaries of the Convention to 
furnish General Lasalle, who had reached Cass with his wife, with acarriage 
and horses for his journey. For M. Belin to quit his retreat was certain 
death ; but the acuteness of his slave preserved him. Eustaces ought Polve- 
ne and Santhonax, told them his master had fled he knew not whither, but 
1¢ himself was ready to fulfil the duty required. By this means he turned 
away the attention of the commissaries from his master, and he then con- 
ducted General Lasalle and his wife on their hazardous journey. Returning 
to aon a heen an entire family flying from the burning of Cass—father, 
= pat hoe! : ree young children. Eustace received them in the carriage, 

At Baltivacre, M. Belin and his preserver found numbers of t ‘urtu- 
nate inhat/itants of St. Domingo, who, formerly opulent, had be we yeroe 
there in the deepest poverty, and were preserved from starvation only b 
the generosity of the inhabitants. Their necessities furnished the industri- 
ous Eustace with an idea which he, with great exertions, carried out. He 
established a sort of commercial store, the profits of which he devoted to 
the succour of the most needy of these unfortunate planters, whose former 
habits of wealthy idleness but ill fitted them for industrious exertion. The 
= oe slave, Eustace, was now become their chief comfort and de- 

Towards the commencement of 1794, St. Domin j 
rently tranquil. The Spaniards occupied Fort Th other dg ne 
tablished themselves at St. Nicholas, Port-au-Prince, and elsewhere in the 
west of the island. Nearly a hundred of the old inhabitants quitted their 
place of exile, and treighted a vessel to conduct them to Fort Don hin. M 

Belin and Eustace were among the number, Scarcely had the Satine dis- 
embarked, when they heard that an army of 20,000 men, led by the negro 
Jean Francois, had encamped not far from the town. Fort Dauphin then 
— a population of about 600 whites, who might have ; sebeted : bat 
: rte. agg commander of the garrison refused them arms. The assault 
— piace. M. Belin, separated by chance from bis slave, owed his safety 
tothe protection o a Spanish captain whom he knew. Eustace sought him 


* Translated from ‘ Le Caméléon,’ a French periodical, 
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in vain fora long time ; but still, not giving up all hope, he saved from pil- 
lage everything belonging to his master. To insure their preservatiun, he 
went to the wife of Jean Francois, to whom he was known, and put under 
her protection money and jewellery belenging to M. Belin, saying that they 
had been left to himself as a legacy. At Fort Espagnol he at last learned 
the safety of his master, who was about to embark for the English settle- 
ment of St. Nicholas, Eustace at once resolved to join him; but he had 
first to obtain from the wife of Jean Francois the property of M. Belin.— 
This he did, though not without considerable suspicion and difficulty. 

The arrival of Eustace at St. Nicholas was celebrated like a festival. M. 
Belin had spread the report of all he owed to the devoted slave, and Eustace 
was welcomed with a generous homage due to his character, and escorted 
through the town. M. Belin remained but a short time at St. Nicholas; he 
went to Port-au-Prince, and was there appointed by the governor-general 
— of the privy council. Eustace now exerted himself to obtain for 

is master an estabiishment equal to his new digni A M. Belin, accustom- 
ed to opulence, never imagined that the honourable competency which he 
enjoyed was the fruit of the daily labour of Eustace. The rich are easil 
amg by the world for the coldness of their gratitude; and when 

elin, some time after, gave Eustace his freedom, he was considered, in the 
ideas of the colonists, to have acquitted himself towards his slave. But this 
liberty was to Eustace a mere formality, which changed neither his conduct 
nor his devotion. 

One day, when M. 8elin, whose sight failed him, regretted having not 
taught Eustace to read in his childhood, as in that case he might have be- 
come a source of amusement as reader, without — anything to his mas- 
ter, the faithful negro applied to a school teacher ; , that his daily work 
might not suffer through his new studies, he used to take his lessons at day- 
break. Three or four months after, he came to M. Belin—his countenance 
radiant with pleasure—with a newspaper in his hand, which he read aloud 
exceedingly well. From that time Eustace became secretary to his mas- 
ter. 

When Toussaint L'Ouverture, now supreme governor of St. Domingo, 
recalled the ancient proprietors to their estates, and guaranteed their safety, 
M. Belin was among t who confided in these promises. He was put 
in possession of his sugar plantation, and lived there in peace until the ex- 
pellition of General Leclerc destroyed all the good work of Toussaint L’Oa- 
vortare, and consammated the ruin of the colony. Eustace once more, and 
for the last time, saved the life of his beloved master; but M. Belin, who 
had become quite blind, died soon after in hisarms. Eustace found his sole 
consolation in doing at Cass as he had done at Baltimore. M. Belin had 
left him all his property, which was rved from this iast wreck of for- 
tune, and Eustace devoted it to the succour of the unfortunate. After this 
last revolution, inconceivable misery was felt in the island; and there was 
Eustace found, always doin . Some he su plied with money from 
the small store left him by M. Belin, to others he distributed clothes, linen, 
and furniture ; he put orphan children out to uurse at his own expense ; he 
assisted poor soldiers whose pay was in arrear from the disastrous state of 
the country; and, when there was no more left for him to do, he offered 
himself as attendant on General Rochambeau, accompanied him to England, 
and from thence to France. 

The useful and benevolent career of Eustace the negro ended but with his 
death. He arrived at Paris in 1312, and from that time he suffered not a day 
to pass without exercising his charitable disposition, as far as lay in his hum- 
ble- power. For example, he heard that a poor widow, with four young 
children, was reduced to cut grass for cattle to procure a subsistence. Eus- 
tace sought her out, clothed herself and children, apprenticed the eldest of 
them, supplying him with necessary tools, so that the boy soon became the 
prop and support of the family, Another time, knowing that his master was 
Suabio to assist a poor relation whom he had lung lost sight of, Eustace se- 
cretly devoted all his gains to the support of the sick and feeble man for 
more than a year, leaving him to suppose that these benefits flowed from the 
general. The secret was not discovered until the sick man, now recovered, 
came to thank his relative for his supposed generous assistance. 

The French Academy granted to this benevolent man, in 1832, the prize 
of virtue founded by Monthyon. This little history shows how well it was 
merited. Eustace died on the 15th of March, 1333, aged sixty-two. If vir- 
tue were honoured equally with fame and genius, this poor negro would 
have been considered worthy of a noble monument. 


ee eee 


JOHN RONGE, 


THE LEADER OF THE NEW GERMAN REFORMATION. 
From the last number of the Westminster Review. 

It is very clear, that an era of renewed and vigorous activity is approach- 
ing in our theological world. We cannot,‘ if we would, and surely we 
would not if we could, keep our doors closed to the new learning which 
Germany offers toour acceptance. That learning is already oozing into the 
land. Our young men are beginning to give themselves to its stady—some 
by repairing to German universities; many more by availing themselves of 
such representations of itas are found in England. And if the impalse failed 
in every other quarter, the United States, which has auticipa us in this 
field, would excite the mind of the nation to the study, by sending hither 
works which they have transferred from the German into the English tongue. 
The study cannot be avoided; and even those who most fear the consequen- 
ces, should be amongst the earliest and most ardent ot its votaries, in order 
that they may acquire that knowledge which may enable them to exert a 
beneficial influence in counteracting, guiding, and correcting, as our circum, 
stances may seem to require. 

The fears now felt towards the theology of Germany were, half a century 
since, entertained in relation to its poetry. Schiller and Goethe then per- 
formed the part now sustained by Paulus and Strauss; proving scarecrows 
to fects ot ladies of both sexes. Thus, in the true spirit and man- 
ner of an alarmist, wrote Hannah More (‘ Strictures on Education,’ Sth edit., 

. 41). on learning from the newspapers that Schiller’s tragedy of the ‘ Rob- 
he ’ was being acted in this country by persons of quality: — 

‘Those ladies who take the lead in society, are loudly called upon to act 
as guardians of the public taste,fas well as the public virtue. They are call 
ed upon, therefore, to oppose with the whole weight of their influence the 
irruption of those swarms of publications now daily issuing from the banks 
of*the Danube, which, like their ravaging predecessors of the darker ages, 
though with other and far more fatal arms, are overrunning civilized society. 
Those readers whose purer taste has been formed on the correct models of 
the old classic school, see with indignation and astonishment the Huns and 
Vandals once more overpowering the Greeks and Romans. They behold 
our minds, with a retrograde but rapid motion, hurgied back to the reign of 
chaos and old night, by distorted and unprincipled compositions, which, in 
spite of strong flashes of genius, unite the taste of the Goths with the morals 
of Bagshot.’ 

Both our taste and our morals have survived the sore trial. Some per- 
sons may even think that they have gained by the discipline. Are the foun. 
dations less Groad and strong on which our religion is built? Or has it any- 
thing to fear from the utmost efforts aud the most profound researches of 
grave and systematic learning? a 

Let us for a moment look at the question in a practical pointof view. A 
sacred authority has declared, ‘ By their fruits shall ye know them.’ Have 
the fruits of this timid policy been good? Has that policy conciliated to the 





popular forms of Christianity the affections and the support of the best minds 
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in the country? Is our literature Evangelical or Puseyite? Does ithe Low 
er culture of the land sympathize with Miall or with Molesworth? The 
zeal of the country, whether within or without the pale of the Established 
Church, seems given to one most undesirable office, namely, that of binding 
heavy burthens on men’s minds, now in the shape of a creed, now in the 
shape of a ritual observance. 

hence came the anti-Maynooth outcry? About what point were Chris- 
tian conqunaenene in every part of England lately agitated? What has bro- 
ken the long slumbering silence of aged Canterbury? ‘The question of 
‘black gown or white surplice ?’—and that at the moment when averments 
prevail that ‘spiritual destitution’ is afflicting the country ? 

Well, while this grave question is being warmly debated, and others of 
nearly equal importance, what have the much-reviled German divines been 
doing? They have founded an institution conceived and carried out in the 
very spirit of Christian love. We refer tothe Gustavus Adolphus [nstitu- 
tion, the foundation of which was brought to a happy completivn in Septem- 
ber, 1843. The object of this society, which comprises a population of 
ahove eighteen millions of souls, is to unite the Protestant Christiane, with- 
out re to creed, in one bond of fraternal love, for the worthy pur- 

of collecting funds, rendering aid to needy churches, schools, and 
istricts both within and without the borders of Germany. The society 
might justifiably take for its motto ‘ The unity of spirit in the bond of peace.’ 
It Coon ined in Germany— The unity of the Protestant Church in 
the brotherly love of its members.’ This truly Christian character of the in- 
stitution has well illustrated by Dr. Zimmerman, deputy of the Affilia- 
ted Society of Darmstadt :— 

‘The Gustavus Adolphus Association has the purest, the noblest, and the 
most Christian object. It aims at uniting all Evangelical’ (Protestant) 
‘ Christians by the bonds of a common labour of love ; it invites all Christians, 
whether Lua ns, Reformed, or United; it repels none of those who cre- 
dibly avow their harmony with the Evangelical Church. What is its defi- 
nitive object? To establish peace among all the parts of our Church; not 
that peace which stifles all disagreements in belief, but that which establish- 
es a brotherly love in spite of the diversities of the members of the Church. 
't has for its dim to cure that deplorable illusion, which maintains that per- 
sons cannot work together in a labour of love, unless they hold the same 
opinions. It isthe fraternal sentiment, this ae of a common Chris- 
tianity, which gives Protestants the impression t 
a Hessian, a Prussian, a Wurtemberg church, but children of an Evangeli-. 
cal Protestant Church. We differ on individual points, but we must be one 
in brotherly love. It is time that men should acknowledge it to be a shame 
for brethren in the faith to make an envenomed war on each other, and en- 
courage mutual hate. To bring about a different state of things this society 
has been founded. It never thinks of destroying the diversities of opinion 
which prevail im order to substitute a new bond of communion. Bat it ap- 
peals to all Protestants, in the hope that they will lend their brotherly co- 
operation in a common labour of Christian benevolence.’ 

The existence and prosperity of this institution are to us the most graticy- 
ing among the signsof the times. Surely, if anything can, this society will 
contradict and put am end to the gréss misrepresentations which have too 
long been industriously s abroad alleging the lamentable condition of 
the German churches, Would that, in this particular, at any rate, our Eng- 
lish churches were equally near the primitive model. And what English- 
man who has raised himself above the petty disputes of the several classes 
of creed-Christians in these kingdoms, does not feel half ashamed and deeply 
grieved, when he contrasts the noble and truly Christian spirit of this great 
association with the ludicrous litileness by which he finds himself surround- 
ed—each tiny party, nay (for in truth it comes to that) each individual, re- 
quiring mankind to pronounce his shibboleth or without doubt perish ever- 
lastingly. A string of metaphysical propositions in one hand, the other 
pointing to the ever-burning flames of the bottomless pit, with these words 
* This or ad gray roy from his lips; such is the image of many a preach- 
er in England in the nineteenth cevtury! Not without reason, therefore, 
have we long since turned our hopes to the land of Luther, the birthplace 
of the Reformation, with the earnest and not altogether unauthorized desire 
that new light and a better spirit may come thence into this bigoted and 
distracted country. 

Germany not only has established by solemn compact the great principle 
that beneficence is the true bond of Christian union, it is now on a very large 
scale showing, in the person and achievements of the justly celebrated John 
Ronge, that the country which gave birth to the Lotheran Reformation has 
taken effectual means for the origination and furtherance of a similar move- 
ment. It is a remarkable fact, that the relations of the Catholic and the 
Protestant Churches have remained till the present day, the same external- 
ly as they were left by Luther; no nation, no large portion of any nation, 
has since then gone over to either the one side or the other. Yet the most 
strenuous efforts have been made by Catholics to recover, and by Protes- 
tants to extend, the spiritual influence ‘lost and won’ under the auspices of 
the great reformer. The utmost has been done which the most decided and 
zealous dogmatism could effect. In vain; the Protestant Reformation seem- 
ed to have exhausted its energies in one great effort. In this country zeal- 
ous Protestants did not indeed fail to hope ; but they were reduced to hop- 
ing against hope, and no few signs appeared which gave evidence that the 
Catholicism of Rome was pesitively, if not largely increasing. Sucha result 
surprised even those whose religion is tempered by philosophy, though they 
had clearly seen that the ‘No-Popery’ cry, and other inculpatory and un- 
worthy means taken against Catholicism, was likely to retard rather than 
advance the spread of the Protestant Church. And whatever its tendency 
in this behalf, the false alarms, the anti-social and illiberal invectives, the 
vitaperations of narrowness and bigotry, could not fail to be condemned by 
all men of enlarged minds, on many grounds as well as on this, that the 
Roman Charch stil) remained the charch of the large majority of Christian 
professors, and may as such, as well as in consideration of its antiquity, claim 
to be treated with consideration, if not with respect. In this Protestant 
country the fact now stated scems to be frequently forgotten. Protestants 
being here a large majority, act sometimes with the insolence and the tyran- 
ny to which majorities appear to be much prone. If numbers are use al in 
political economy, they may probably teach liberality in religion. Well, 
then, in 1840 there were in Earope of Roman Catholics 1°6,147,819; of 
Protestants, 56,004,406, Why, even the Greek Church has a community 
larger than Protestantism by two millions of souls. In view of these large 
numbers how petty appears the bigotry of the smaller sects of this land— 
among the most intemperate ip zeal against Catholicism. 

That this unchristian ardour, which is often little else than ill temper and 
bad passion under the cloak of religion, should have failed to make en- 
croachments on the strongly-fortified camp of the Romanists, might have 
been predicted. Yet the tendency of the culture and spirit of the age 
seemed to bear in an opposite direction to the currents of Papal influence. 
Why, then, did not that culture bring about open manifestations of its pow- 
er! The chief reason was that the culture had no religious channel, could 
find no religious expression. At least in this country the spirit of the age 
stood aloof om religious strivings and contests, as a prudent man keeps at 
a considerable distance from a brawl. In Germany, however, this sever- 
ance, this jealousy did not exist. Religion welcomed the influence of the 
spirit of secular culture. She received it into alliance with herself; she 
went hand and hand with that culture. She declared that she had oo inter- 
ests that were not in common with the interests of the highest civilisation and 
the fullest and largest liberty. She showed in fact that she did not fe: r the 
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light, but loved it. She proved her sincerity by sacrifices. In a word, she | 
made common cause with literature, philosophy, science, progress, Oue 
result was that she threw off old ivan oe rMeensin _badges, and became 
iritual, , lofty, and benign. Another result is now. educed 
more spiritual, pure. ba nign « be ene 





in the ex of Ronge; what dogmatism eve is 
now bei lland rapidly done by a religious ex ion of the spirit of 
Cathe ome netrable to ~ sll it crumbles away under 


theage. Catholicism was 1m bu 
tho dasctvieg breath of knowledge and Chistian love. [ 

For a long time those who watched events in the religious world, won- 
dered that no reformatory movement took place within the: bosom of thé 
Romish Church. The German Protesteut clergy had by their industry, 
research, learring, and free s h, produced, among at least the more en- 
lightened members of their church, a complete revolution in matters of re- 
ligion, causing its old outward forms to be thrown off, and a new spirit of 
power and love to be weet ay ae It was —_ —_ — 
their writings, that Catholic t i partaken general im- 
provement. How, then, was etna ie the Catholic community there was 


no outward and popular manifestation of these great ? The new 
German Catholie Church solves the difficulty. It is the offspring of me- 


thods of inquiry and modes of thought which have been in operation in 

Germany for more than half a century. 
Ronge is the child of religious reform. ‘The hour’ has produced ‘ the 
the tendencies of ‘the hour.’ This 


man,’ and ‘the , ) 
canis a 7 of rmation. Catholicism is still 
the 


, Refo 
under 8 wore and is now béginning in truth to reform 
itself.” it will not give important lessons to Protestant- 
ism in return for what it has learnt, teaching those who still cling to salva- 
opinion to 


tion row off the shac of the schools and to own no master 


but Christ? 
On the 18th of August in the last year, the entire country which lies on 
the south-western border of Germany, towards France, was seen in active | MY 


and lively movement; every high-road covered, from the break of day, 
with joyeus-looking maltitudes of various ranks, but mestly of the lower 
classes, aitired each in his best. The hum of many voices strikes the ear ; 
numerous and gaudy colours flaunt on the eye; bright faces fell of a certain 
holy expectation; priests in their clerical vestments, with flowers, garlands, 

bands of music, stream along in procession down the hills and through 
the vale which forms a bed for the lovely Moselle ; combining to produce 
an impression of the beautiful which can be realized nowhere bat in Catho- 
lic countries of the continent, and on aa occasion like that to which we are 


erring. 

The Mw ithetldg crowds pass on, displaying every minute more and more 
hilarity, as if approaching some eagerly desired goal; new groups break 
into view now now there; at one time emerging from this wood, at 
another from that defjle; and forming, under the leadership, each group of 
its own clergy, we eir way, in the greatest order as well as the greatest 
excitement, to the gates of the old and venerable city of Treves (German 
Trier : Lat. Augusta Trevirorum), honoured by affording a residence even 
to Roman emperors, still more by religious relics, traditions, and anti- 

uities, which stretch back to the primeval of Christianity ; a city the 
oldest bishopric ef Germany, and onc the capital of a principality. As they 
enter, the bells of many churchcs salute them with a jubilee, and the 
entire population rises up to give the visitorsa cordial greeting. Thus re- 
ceived the assembled multitudes proceed to the cathedral, through which 
they are slowly marshalled, and then conducted to one of the neighbouring 
churches, where they take refreshment and rest, are admitted to the con- 
fession of their sins, and assured of fall and unqualified forgiveness, ere they 
return to their home or pay a visit to relations and friends. 

The impulse which has called these thousands forth from all parts of one 
bishopric, is speedily spread beyond its limits, causing similar crowds to 
direct their steps to the same spot from over distant districts of Germany 
and France. The scene lasts for several weeks—one continuous train of 
pilgrims, one constant waste of time, energy, resources. What is the object 
which has called forth this enthusiasm? Is it some noble aim of benevo- 
lence? The presence of some ministers of religion, the observance of so 
many religious ceremonies, would seem to indicate a benign or pious inten- 
tion. The sad truth is, it is only to look at an old coat. And yet we are 
in the nineteenth century ef the Christian era, and Treves in the centre of 
European civilisation. 

That which immediately gave occasion to this vast popular movement 
was a circular letter addressed by Arnoldi, Bishop of Treves, to the cler- 
gy of his diocese, directing them to invite the flocks of their several par- 
ishes to repair to the cathedral of that city, ‘in order to behold and hon- 
our the priceless jewel therein preserved, namely, the coat without seam 
(John xix. 23) of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ!’ And as if to re- 
mind men of the necessity of a second Reformation, the bishop makes 
mention ofa bull of Leo X., by which, in 1514, a pilgrimage, accompani- 
ed by suitable presents te the high church at Treves, was to be rewarded, 
in the case of such individual, by the entire remission of sins, The ra- 
ther does the bishop now call together the faithful rownd this retic, be- 
cause a period of thirty-four ga has elapsed since they were permitted 
to feast their eyes with a sight of the holy object, and the priests had an 
oppertunity of regaling themselves on the very abundant proceeds of the 
exhibition. Accordingly, the holy coat is shown on the appointed day, 
after the glad announcement of its arrival had been made on the previous 
noon and evening by all the church bells of the city. At eight o’clock in 
the morning Bishop Arnoldi is beheld, performing mass at tae high altar. 
Canon Dr. Braun pronounces from the pulpit a discourse on the genuine- 
ness and wennatl virtues of the sacred vestment. Then comes the hap- 
py, the long-expected moment. ‘The robe is elevated and suspended over 
the high altar, intervening objects having been removed; and at one o’- 
clock the processions begin to pass through the cathedral, every eye di- 
rected eastward, and every heart beating with pleasing solicitude. Order 
is preserved partly by the clergy, partly by the police. We scarcely need 
add, that due care is taken to prevent the worshippers from omitting to 
leave their free-will offering behind. : 

The last day of the appointed pilgrim-period was distinguished by spe- 
cial ceremonies. There hung the sacred robe to be saluted, for the last 
time, till after a long interval, by one of the highest dignitaries of the 
church,—a bishop, professor, «postolic vicar, Dr. Laurent, followed by a 
numerous band of clergy, proceeds to pay his devoirs to the old coat, at 
the head of a long, y imposing, partly glittering procession, made up 
of priests, people, young girls dressed in white and crowned with wreaths 
of flowers, with flags, with musical choirs, with bands, and the cathedral 
bells ‘ chiming merrily.’ The dignified visitor is ceremoniously received 
by his brother bishop of Treves, and concucted into the presence of the 
same old coat. 

During the happy moment or two that each individual is able to fix his 
distant gaze on the suspended garment, prayers break from the lips, which 
being addressed in part to Jesus Christ, in part to the coat itself, combine 
astrange mixture of good and pious feeling with superstitious idolatry. 
Lo! from the lips of professed Ginristions the supplication is heard, ‘ Holy 
coat, help us!’ The more ardent, wishing for a permanent good, put up 
the entreaty, ‘ Sacred Christ, envelope our souls!’ While those whose 
bodily ailments searcely allow them to or onward with the throng, be- 
seech the senseless rag in these terms : ‘jBlessed robe of our Lord, relieve 
us from these afflictions!’ 

Such was the enthusiasm kindled, that hundreds affected with disease 
went away convinced that they were healed in body as well as relieved in 
soul. The power of miracle as well as the odour of sanctity wes diffused 
throughout the scene; and if any whose temperament was too phlegmatic 
to take the prevalent contagion, found their disorders unremedied, the 
blind still without sight, the deaf unimpressible by sound, the palsied in- 
capable of voluntary motion,—these persons ascribed their infelicity no, 
to any want of efficacy in the relic, but to their own great sinfulness 
their failure in some required form, the disfavour of their confessor, the 
heterodoxy of some associate. How many, during the licence which sub- 
sequently prevailed, lost character and peace of mind, together with their 
little substance, is known to Him only who reads the heart; but it may be 
assumed that the majority took back with them nothing but a vague and 
delusive feeling of having “he heage a great religious duty, not of a na- 
ture to sustain them under the bitter and almost unparalleled privations 
and sufferings which the extreme severity of the last winter inflicted on 
persons waose resources had been wholly expended, and whose credit had 
been taxed to the utmost. Terrible was their endurance, especially 
when, at the approach of spring, the Rhine being suddenly swollen by 
melting snow and ice, laid the entire country along its banks under wa- 
ter. Could anything have opened the leaden eyes of this infatuated 
peasantry, the varied long and heavy woes which they had to endure im- 
mediately after the pilgrimage, would have sufficed to teach them, that 
in no sense were either themselves or their devotions objects of special 
regard in the sight of the Governor of the world. 

But the scene we have described is witnessed by a young priest, who at 

last becomes too indignant to hold his peace. His name is Ronge. 

John Ronge was born on the 16th of October, 1813, at Bishopswalde, 
in the district of Neisse, a principality of which the greater portion belongs 
to Prassia, the smaller to Austria, subject to the Bishop of Breslau, who, up 
to the year 1520, was master of the whole. Ronge’s father possessed a 
small landed estate, but he had eight children, who, in consequence of their 
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the celeb torian Rotteck for his guide, who awakened 
in Ronge a strong love of that free pyr] by which his own ~~ are 
characterized. Entire tranquillity of mind did not fall to his lot. rom 
j pe the pe dou. we Sided him peter he should be able to _— “6 
whic minant party on every new spiritual teach- 
er; but he suppressed these solicitudes, aud ascribed them to suggestions 
made to him by ssilmenning, but, as he then considered them, unwise 
friends. The earnest desire of his parents to see him enter on the clerical 
duties, kept him on the road that led to the church. He was also confirm- 
ed in his intention by a wish to relieve them of vare for his education. 

Towards the end of the year 1339, he entered the Ecclesiastical Acade- 
at Breslau. In this institution, which was to win his heart and 
his mind for the church, he was led to renounce the church, as it existed 
under the guidance of Rome. He had expected that worthy teachers would 
labour to develope the internal excellences of gifted young men, but found, 
instead, neu whe made it their aim to destroy in their pupils every germ of 
independence, and to set forth obedieuce to Rome and its representatives as 
their first great duty ; on the other hand he found scholars who had defiled 
their natural feelings of honour by hypocrisy, and pe to gain the good 
will of their Principal by every means, talebearing and calumny not excep- 
ted. His mind revolted against the requirements of the ritual observances 
that were tised in the college; against the lengthy prayers, full of repe- 
titions, which could be no other than mechanical, and which robbed useful 
studies of time and energy. Yet he persevered. The office of a Catholic 
priest has great attractions, especially for the child of poor parents. It rais- 
es him who is devoted to it, humble as his lot by birth may be, to staud in 
the high position between God and man, of one who is the channel through 
which the former transmits his highest and choicest favours to the latter.— 
To this position Renge looked as a full reward for his patient endurance. 
He was also encouraged by the thought that liberty would come at the time 
when he entered on the duties of his sacred profession. 

Towards the year 1840 he left the academy, and accepted the office of cu- 
rate at Grottkau. He was soon undeceived. The tactics of the Jesuits, in 
order to bring the church of Silesia under their own power, had engender- 
ed a brood of zealots who scented apostasy in every free word of a priest, 
and lay in offensive watch around the pulpit, whence they thought such 
words were likely to fall. Ronge, who could have no sympathy with the 
Jesuits, and who had formed to himself an idea of the sleuth after a pri- 
mitive model, according to which she was the true mother of the faithful, 
and a — of the culture of the clergy, fuund himself alienated from 
the pulpit by the proceedings of these ecclesiastical spies. His refuge was 
the school, into which informers could not come, and where no one cuvuld 
forbid him to sow in the hearts of the young the seeds of what is good and 
beautiful. In his leisure hours he composed what he termed ‘Catholic 
Songs’—which gave expression to the grief of his oppressed soul against the 
tyranny of Rome. 

Ere long he was brought into open hostility with the Jesuit party. In 
the cathedral church at Breslau there presided, as administrator-general, a 
Dr. Ritter, who was on many sides accused of arbitrary conduct, favourit- 
ism, and hostility to men of independent minds. The bishopric had been 
vacant a year when the Chapter, at last, near the termination of 1841, unit- 
ed in the choice of a successor in Dr. Knauer. This election was hailed on 
every hand, for Knauer had won universal esteem by his mildness and libe- 
rality. The more unwelcome was the extraordinary delay of Rome in giv- 
ing its sanction to the choice. The ,end of the year 1842 came, and the 
bishopric was still unfilled. Under these circumstances the conclusion was 
natural that artifice was at work in the Chapter. Suspicions fell on Ritter, 
whose power would end on the installation of the new bishop. Ronge, 
who expected a milder sway under the bishop elect, gave expression to his 
sentiments in a brief essay, entitled‘ Rome and the Cathedral Church of 
Breslau,’ which he sent to some of the public papers. The signature which 
it bere was simply ‘A Curate.’ But Ronge was sus of being the 
author, and Ritter came forward to take steps against him. Ronge was re- 
quired, on his word of honour as priest, to say whether he had sent this 
publication or had had any init. He did not choose to give his adver- 
saries the means of proceeding against him in this summary manner. His 
answer was, that his conscience did not permit him to answer the question 
in the way proposed. 

There now followed a yet more summary and arbitrary step. Without a 
hearing, without further inquiry, without the slightest evidence, Dr. Ritter, 
supported by the Chapter, declared Ronge deprived of his office, and di- 
rected him to repair to the seminary in Breslau, there to undergo such pun- 
ishment as ey justify his being forgiven. 

Fanaticism did not rest after it had obteined its first object. Not satisfied 
with pursuing Ronge himself, his enemies assailed his sister in so bitter a 
manner that she most earnestly prayed her brother to submit,in order that she 
might be free from the calumnies that were vented against her. Apparent 
friends begged and urged him to make his peace with the church, by what 
would have been a dishonourable recantation. It soon became usual to 
warn persons who repaired to confession to be on their guard against him 
asa heretic. He was charged not only with ecclesiastical disobedience, but 
immorality ; and as no better proofs could be given of the latter imputation, 
his accusers made the most they could of these—his hair was too long, his 
coat too short, his countenance was not sufficiently serious. 


Unsubdued by these discreditable proceedings, the accused man demand- 
ed an inquiry and sentence. Meanwhile bishop Knauer had entered into 
his office. To him Ronzeturned. He named himself as the author of the 
obnoxious essay, explained his motives, and asked for restoration to his 
duties. The bishop promised that restoration, but his influence was only 
subordinate; and on a second application from Ronge he tock the opposite 
side. The extreme party found in this step of their opponent a fresh in- 
ducement to further hostilities. The temporary deprivation from his cure 
was changed into a permanent deposition, and all the clergy of Silesia were 
forbidden to receive him as a clergyman. Thereupon a new storm broke 
forth, for the Romanists considered themselves vustified in everything, and 
even insulted Ronge whenever he entered a church. He was compelled to 
give up his situation in Grottkau. Provided with the most honourable tes. 
timonials from the municipality, as well as from many of the inhabitants, he 
left the town, and sought a temporary abode on the property of Count Reich- 
enbach, who offered him an asylum. Then he proceeded to Laurahitte, in 
Upper Silesia, and there engaged in the duties of education. His hours of 
leisure he employed in preparing writings directed against Rome, some of 
which have since been published. Here, as in Grottkau, he showed a deep 
regard and enthusiastic love for children, But a new and most honourable 
vocation was now to be given him, The exposure of the holy coat at 
Trier, as an object of veneration to the stolid peasantry of the Rhine, broke 
down in Ronge’s mind the thin barrier of patient endurance that remained, 
and compelled him to assume the honourable but perilous position of a re- 
ligious reformer. 

There was nothing in Ronge’s character of an unworthy nature to urge 
him tothis enterprise. He possesses none ot the qualities of a dema- 
gugue. He is the very opposite of fanatical, His entire habit isthat of a 
child. Inyperson he is of a pleasing mien; simple, plain, and unpretend- 
ing in his manners. He is of medium stature, neither corpulent nor 
thin; his body is somewhat bent, which he tries to raise by throwing back 
his head, whence the upper part of his frame has something stiff and con- 
strained. He has afresh, open, and free countenance, which, shaded by 
a tinge of melancholy—the token of a long and severe inner struggle—is, 









‘| the coat of Christ, in order that it might be religiously behe 





ference ; yet does he require for his happiness the comforts of the family 

e, and is fond of children almost to weakness. 

is the man who now girded on a spiritual sword and rushed 

ward to assail superstition His first blow was given in the follow- 
ter, which we quote as illustrative of his style of weapon, and as 

Aging the demerits of the Treves clergy into full relieve. 


fie ’ % 
and | RONGE’S REMARKABLE LETTER TO THE BISHOP OF TREVES. 


MN * Larahutte, October the Ist. 
‘ What for a long time sounded in our ears asa tale or fable, namely, 
that Bishop Arnoldi of Treves had displayed a piece of im a = 

and ho- 
noured, you, Christians of the nineteenth century,—you, German men,— 
you, teachers and ministers of the German people,—you know that it is 
not atale nor a fable, buta fact. For already it appears that, from the 
latest intelligence, above 500,00@ persons have gone as pilgrims to 
see that relic, and that daily, other thousands pour along in the same di- 
rection, especially since the said garment has healed the sick and worked 
miracles.’ — magnetism would play a very inferior part at 
Treves.) ‘ Nevertheless, information hurries through the land, and even 
clerical men have in France declared that tuzy have the true coat of 
Christ, and that the coat at Treves is not genuine. Truly, we may here 
apply the words, ‘*‘ He who loses his senses on certain points has none to 
lose.” Five hundred thousand men, five hundred thousand intelligent 
Germans, have hastened to Treves tosee and honour a coat! Most of 
these thousands are of the humbler classes, in great poverty, oppressed, 
ignorant, dull of understanding, superstitious, and in part degenerate ; 
and now they bid adieu to the tillage of their fields, withdraw themselves 
from their handicrafts, fom household cares, the education of their child- 
ren, in order to travel to Treves, to an idolatrous festival, to an un- 
worthy spectacle, got up under the hands of the Roman hierarchy. Yes, 
it is an idolatrous festival, for many thousands, men of easy faith, have 
been misled to pay to a piece of clothing, the work of men’s hands, the 
honour and respect which are dueto God only. And what disastrous con- 
sequences do these pilgrimages bring! Thousands of the pilgrims rob 
themselves of money for the journey and for the offering which they 
make to the holy coat, or rather to the priests ; they scramble their lit- 
tle together as they can, or they borrow of their neighbours, to go hun- 

y or thirsty on a pilgrimage which might impair, if not destroy, their 

ealth. If these outward evils are great, very great, the moral evils are 
yet far greater. Will not many, reduced to want by the cost of their pil- 
grimage, seek to repair their losses by unjust means ? many women, many 
maidens, lose the purity of their hearts, their modesty, their good name, 
and so destroy the peace, the happiness, the weltare of their families ? 
Finally, a door will by this most unchristian scene be set wide open for 
superstition, for fanaticism, and what is therewith connected, for vice. 
These evils ensue from the holy coat being thus displayed and religious- 
ly blest, whether it be genuine or not. And the man who has done all 
this, who has cheated the poor hungry people of their money and their 
bread, has exposed the German people to the scorn of other nations—-this 
man is a bishop, a German bishop, is Bishop Arnoldi of Treves. Bishop 
Arnoldi of Treves, I turn therefore to you, and in virtue of my office and 
calling as a priest, as a teacher of the German people, and in the name of 
Christianity, in the name of the German nation, in the name of the in- 
structors of the people, [ demand that you cause the unchristian spectacle 
of the holy coat to cease, and withdraw from the public gaze the aforesaid 
piece of clothing, so as not to make the offence greater than it is to reli- 
gious minds. For you know—as bishop you must know—that the found- 
er of the Christian religion left to his disciples not his coat, but his spirit. 
You know—as bishop you must know—that Christ has taught‘ God is 
spirit, and he who worships him must worship him in spirit and in truth. 
And thus he can be worshipped everywhere, not merely in Jerusalem, 
nor on Mount Gerizim, nor at Treves, before the holy coat. Do you not 
know—as bishop you must know—that the gospel forbids the honouring 
ot any visible image, any relic,—that the Christians of the Apostolic 
times and of the first three centuries did not endure an image or a relic 
[when they might have had so many] in their churches,—that the honour- 
ing of images and relics is a heathenish custom, and that the fathers of the 
first three centuries deride the heathen on that account? Finally, know 
you not—as a bishop you must know—that not before the thirteenth or 
fourteenth century could the strong sense of the German mind be de- 
graded so as to give honour to relics, when, under the influence of the 
crusaders, the lofty idea which Christianity gives of God had been lower- 
ed and darkened by all kinds of fables and tales of the marvellous brought 
from the East. Mark, Bishop Arnoldi of Treves, this you know, and per- 
haps better than I can tell you,—TI say you know the consequence which 
the idolatrous worship of relics has had for us, I mean in Yhis enslave- 
ment of Germans, mind and body,—and yet you display yo\r relics for 
public worship! Butif you do net know all this, if you only sought the 
public good inthe display at Treves, yet have you brought qn yourself 
a twofold guilt, for which you cannot find an expiation. 

‘ In the first place, it is unpardonable in you, if you knew that the holy 
coat contained healing powers, that you have not exhibited it till the year 
1844. In the second place, it is unpardonable in you that, for the sight, you 
have taken money of hundreds of thousands of pilgrims, Or is it not un- 
pardonable that you, a bishop, should have taken money from our hup 

r, especially when you have lately seen poverty drive hundreds to pub- 
ic tumult and a death of despair? Do not, moreover, deceive yourself in 
the thought of the thousands that have hurried to your show; for millions, 
like myself, have thereby beenjfilled with disgust and indignation This 
indignation is not found merely in this or that class, in this or that party, but 
in all conditions—yes, even in the Catholic priesthood. Therefore judgment 
will come upon yeu ere you think. Already the historian seizes the pen 
and hands over your name, Arnoldi, to the contempt of this generation, and 
of the generations to come, as the Tetzel of the nineteenth century. 

‘ But you, my German fellow-citizens, whether you dwell near or far from 
Treves, apply all your faculties in order that such a disgrace may no longer 
be done to the German name. You have social institutions of various kinds, 
—operate through them. Letevery one use his utmost power to oppose 
and put for ever a stop to the tyrannical power ef the Roman hierarchy.— 
For not merely at Treves will this modern Shrove-tax be exacted, but, you 
know it, in the east and in the west, in the north and in the south, will the 
cburch require dues of all kinds and in all manners: the night of the mind 
more and more gains the upper hand. All of you, whether Catholic or Pro- 
testant, go to work at once; your honour is concerned ; gg freedom, your 
happiness, Let not the laurels of a Huss, of a Luther, be your shame.-— 
Give words to your thoughts, and make your wishes into deeds. 

‘ Finally, you, my fellow labourers in Christ, who desire and seek the wel- 
fare of your flocks, the honour, the freedom, the happiness of your own Ger- 
many, be silent no longer; for you sin against religion, against your mother- 
country, against your holy calling, if you keep silence any longer, if you 
longer hesitate to give expression to your nobler convictions. Show your- 
selves true disciples of Him who sacrificed every thing for truth, light, and 
freedom ; show that you have interited his spirit, not bis coat. 

‘Joun Ronce, Catholic Priest. 

The bare idea of the possibility of ‘the holy cuat’ of Treves being the 
‘ cout without seam, woven throughout,’ of our Lord, might excite a smile, 
had not the subject, with all its innate absurdity, assumed too grave a char- 
acter to admit anything less serious than deep regret and hearty condemna- 
tion. It has, however, been pretty certainly shown that the seamless coat 
which was once possessed by the clergy of Treves was sent, so long ago as 
1114, from that place to Mentz, together with vther relics, by a Roman car- 
dinal, named Richard, as an expression of his gratitude for kind and hospi- 
table treatment. Doubtless some seamless coat was sent, for the said Rich- 
ard’s own hand-writing is still extant to bear witness to the fact. There is 
very good reason also to believe that the one sent was that which was then 
at Treves. However that may be, here are two seamlvss coats, which is 
onetoo many. Which, then, is the right—that at Mentz, or that at Treves ? 
Alas! the knotty question cannot be decided, for it seems that there are ma- 
ny more than two The indefatigable industry of German scholarship leaves 
nothing undiscovered when once it fastens itself on a subject of inquiry ; 
and Bishop Arnoldi has played a fool’s part in arousing at this time of day 
attention to these anilities. ‘Two professors of the Universily at Bonn have 
been led to put on their spectacles and engage in dusty investigations; the 
result is, they find, instead of two, twenty-one old coats used in the same 
fashion to deceive the credulous and grind the faces of the poor. The names 
of these professors are Dr. Gildermeister and Dr. Von Sybel; the title of their 








parents’ narrow means, were obliged to labour for their subsistence. John 


on the other hand, lighted up by aclear bright eye. By nature he is shy publication is ‘ Der heilige Rock zu Trier und die Zwanzig andern heiligen 
and timid; only in a small circle of friends does he become warm, and | yneenaehten Rocke.’ 5 5 

then his conversation is lively, flowing, and captivating; in large and The consequences which have already resulted from the e‘forts of Ronge 
mixed societies he is reserved end silent. As a preacher he is simple, | and bis associates are of the most extraordinary kind. It is only to the great 
clear, severely logical, and easy to be understood, working on the intel- | erdinal*movements of society we must look to find a parallel. Such was the 
lect rather than on the feelings; less warming than convincing his audi- | Lutheran Reformation Such was the enthusiasm that heralded the revival 
ters. Fanatics call his sermons jejune. Careful preparation is essential of letters. Such was the general and loud acclaim with which the first cru- 
to his speaking with effect, which is the more noticeable because in con- sade was hailed. In even the rise of Christianity we find no few points of 
versation he is able to handle a given subject with acuteness and versatil- | marked resemblance. The entire land bas been moved. The German 
ity. In private life Ronge is a good, estimable, modest man, with warm heart has leaped furth at the sound of Ronge’s voice, as though it had beea 
affections and a true heart. If any soul is pure and chaste in the fullest waiting for the call. Protestants vie with Catholics in enthusiasm. Differ- 
sense ofthe word, it is his. He is benevolent even tu imprudence. With] ences are fused down by the ardour of a new Christian love. The press 
an income of forty -eight dollars a year he alwavs had resources with which | utters its voice. The pulpit echoes with the accents of fresh and vigorous 
to aid the poor and needy. Convivial enjoyments he regards with indif- } life. Ronge’s progress through the land isatriumph. Greater still is the 
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i which his principles are enjoying in the hearts of almost every 
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Ronge has his enemies; but had he not enemies we should question his 

ions Darknessis the invariable enemy of light, Sa tion looks. 
Both frowningly and fearfully on sae | ingly Ronge has been as_ 
sailed in every possible manner. Not content with bard words; his assail 
ants have attempted to stone him; and failing in outward violence, have em- 
ployed secret intrigues to bring down on his head the strong and avenging 
arm of the law. > 

The greatest excitement prevails throughout the country. In a land like 
Germany, where the popular mind has outgrown the social institutions, ana 
where for the most part an uneasy, not to say jealous, feeling prevails be- 
tween the goveruor and governed, such an excitement could not be unat- 
tended with peril. The King of Saxony was led to publish, ou the 17th of 
July, a. decree, which at least bore the appearance of being an invasion of 
that religious liberty to which, in the abstract, it, in imitation of the gensral 
tone of the German governments, prefessed itself favourable. In this de- 
cree itis ordained that the confession of Augsburg shail be maintained intact, 
and nothing, whether in private or in public, bearing against that confession 
shall bedone. Opposition is to be given to every attempt to found socie- 
ties or hold meetings in which the confession of Augsbarg may be brought 
into question. . . 

The appearance of this state “peer became the signal for the outbreak of 
discontent and disaffection. e fundamental and the dearest liberties of 
the people seemed assailed. Prince John, Duke of Saxony, the King’s 
brother, a zealous Catholic, was held to have exerted great inflaence in caus- 
ing its publication, When, therefore, a short time after, he appeared , in 
Leipsic, he was received with the most decided marks of disapprobation. 
The manifestation of that disapproval was long, if not violent too, and un- 
happily led to the employment of force on the part of the military, which 
occasioned the loss of several lives. This event is more untoward in cen- 
sequence of the peculiar relationin which the King of Saxony stands to the 
greater part of his subjects. He is himselfa Roman Catholic, while 1,750,- 
000 of ion subjects are Protestants, and only 30,000 belong to the same 
church as the monarch; and the circle of Leipsic contains 2,000 Roman 
Catholics, but nearly 400,000 Lutherans or Protestants. 

The immediate result of this effusion of blood, has been to occasiona 
great increase of difficulty and mach distress of mind to Ronge and his asso- 
ciates. The aspect of the governments has become severe : but the melan- 
choly event has also increased the determination of the people, and the in- 
tervention of a foreign and destructive‘power will ere long be proved to have 
given fresh vigour to the new Reformation, and prepared the way for iis 
achieving yet more signal triumphs. 

The movement is indeed rapidly becoming too strong for effectual resist- 
ance. As asource of concern and trouble, it was from the first regarded 
with dissatisfaction by the civil powers, who soon, however, saw that active 
resistance to its progress was not to be thought of, Gentle in consequence 
were the words of reagent gle wena which they put forth. Prussia, for 
instance, said in effect, that full religious liberty wasa civil right, and not 
to be called in question. Yet the state had no intention to recognize a new 
sect. Under actual circumstances, it could not say whether the new com- 
munities would be permanent; therefore the government would wait.— 
Meanwhile the movement should be neither checked nor promoted by the 
civil powers. But as the new societies were not recognized, they could 
not enjoy civil privileges, The government would treat them as separate 
and independent institutions ; all those who took the lead in them as indi- 
viduals, and not as clergymen. Such societies could not be perinitted to 
use the places of worship recognized by the state, nor could their ministers 
be held to give a legal sanction to marriage. Protestants, therefore, were 
not to allow the use of their churches to the so-called German Vatholics, nor 
was a marriage solemuized by their ministers to be valid in point of law, un- 
less a Protestant clergyman took part in the ceremony. 

But the enthusiasm of the nation is gradually dissolving these bonds Com- 
munities of the Catholics protest that they will allow no secund party to in- 
terfere in marriages solemnized by their own clergy. Protestants have re- 
plied that, in obedience to a higher law than that of the state, they feel com. 
pelled to lend their churches to their retorming brethren. The local autho- 
rities permit the use of halls and large rooms which are at their disposal, and 
even contribute large sums‘of money to aid in supporting the new societies, 
Protestants of all ranks come forward with aid. It has become a sort of 
fashion for Protestants to present to the reformed Catholics services of plate 
suitable for use in the celebration of the sacrament. females form them- 
selves into societies in order to procure funds and furniture for the new 
churches, of which, within less chan a twelvemonth, one hundred and fifty- 
six are recorded to have been formally constituted in different parts of Ger- 
many, to say nothing of the yet unassociated thousands that are scattered 
over the surface of the country. 

Through these and other facts ofa similar kind, the Prussian government 
has seen fit to yield a iittke—having recently (July the Sth) stated its inten- 
tion of empowering local church governors to grant to the Dissidents the 
use of their places of worship under certain prescribed conditions. This 
concession is but a prelude to a full recognition, at least in Prussia, where 
religious liberty has solid guarantees, and where the government can baye 
only slender and partial sympathies with the Holy See. 


—— 


LORD JEFFREY. 


From Gilfillan’s Gallery of Literary Portraits, just republished by Apple- 
ion & Co 

L« « Jeffrey, like many remarkable men of our era, is w striking instance 
of umay sidedness: critic, lawyer, politician, judge, are some of the phases 
in which he has exhibited his pay in the course of a Jong and active exis- 
tence. Asa critic, he has stond in ‘ glorious and well-foughten field’ side 
by side with the chivalry of Hazlitt. Asa pleader, he was equalled at his 
native bar by Cockburn alone. Asa philosopher, besides the general vein 
of subtle reflection$which pervades all his writings, he has, in one beautiful 
region of metaphysics, excelled the elegant’ Stewart, and the captivating 
Alison. As a politician, he has been a model of uprightness and consistency, 
= a3 a judge, he has, it is understood, gathered new and verdant Jau- 


With the name of yee the idea of The Edinburgh Review is insepa- 
rably connected. For nearly thirty years he was its conductor ; and though 
backed by a host of varied talent, he might truly be called its life and soul : 
the spirit of the editor was seen in every article, in every age. Even the 
Ider, coarser, and more original writers who coatributed it, became in- 
sensibly tinctured vy the pervading tone—of polite badinage, of refined sar- 
casm, of airy cleverness—which was the established esprit de corps. To 
this, the wild sallies of Sidney Snaith, the fiercer sarcasms and darker pas- 
a of Brougham, the eloquent gall of Hazlitt, had ali to be subservient ; 
~~ smoothed down they must often have been under the cautious and gen- 
t sens influence of the editor, ere they met the public eye. And hence 
the rapid and boundless popularity of the Review. It succeeded because 
it came forth, quarter after quarter, not a tissue of jarring though ingenious 
speculations, but a regular and brilliant whole : ad the instrument of fasion 
was yo) “yr mamses A the accomplished mind of Jeffrey. During the earlier 
art 0 . Is career be was the ideal of an editor, not writing the half, or per- 
ste the tithe of his periodical, but, far better, breathing fis ownspiritas a 
re sae a me principle over the whole. 
re Jelirey 8 character as a critic is now very generally agreed‘on. When 
be criticises an author whom he thoroughly Sfetbelates, heh refined, and 
t os and just, and discriminating judze. He throws his whole spirit 
into the work; he executes his analysis in a fine and rapid style ; he brings 
Her -» eed the myrer : bat the soul of his author ; he throws a num- 
4 - Pleasing. if not profound, lights upon his subject; he weaves the 
- ole into a tissue of beautiful and buoyant, rich and rapid diction; and 
ere stands a criticism airy as the gossamer, brilliant as the glow-worm 
solid as the pillared firmament. Witness his reviews of Crabbe, which, 
by their timely aid, lifted the modest and exquisite but half-forgotten writer 
into the full blaze of his reputation, threw a friendly veil over his frequent 
asperity and coarseness, and were, in short, his salvation as a poet, just as 
Burke's fatherly interference was his fortune asa man. Who that has read 
Me not a vivid and pleasin memory of his reviews of Campbell's ‘ Ger. 
Me e,’ and Campbell’s ‘ Specimens of the English Poets,’ particularly the 
atter; of his kindly and most eloquent egyric on Hazlitt’s ‘Ch Ben 
of Shakspeare’s Plays ;’ and his laboure. Moore's 
* Lalla Rookh ;’ of his honest and powerful 


language, the review of Alison’s ‘ Taste,’ afterw 
— the article < Beauty,’ in the Encyclopedia ands matared “mor teve Ine 
ae ah the way of quiz and cutting-up been at all inferior in their way 
e will not soon forget that most witty and wicked running commentary 
which he 5 up for many years on Southey’s interminable pointes} 
1 did the aureate. We entertain a keen memory of the soreness of 
skies wherewith we peruse d, many years after its first appearance, his ac- 
count of Walker’s * Defence of Order,’ an unfortunate bundle of stiff pom- 
the eee of verse, which the worthy man singed and heated, withont 
- Pp ey his acquaintance with Burns, had inflicted on that minori- 
vs the seem who chose to buy it. (Poor old Josiah! we remember him 
b= + Se mp of Humanity; nota little partial, but kind-hearted, a 
a oem ing man, with a big brow, but mean unpoetic face, well read 
rather a nice vein of critical discrimination, who prided himself on his 








He iy my style, and elegance of transtation. He got a little weak- 
minded in his old pm Nt eo he Fcuuice del 
fending the order of his country than preserving that of his class. Peace 
to the manes of the old man! a which all his bocks already and pro- 
foundly enjoy.) His annihilation of a host of other poetasters, from drunk- 
en Dermudy down to poor prosing Hayley; his attempted demolition of that 
clever transgressor, Tommy Little, who, however, showed fight; and his 
incessant, persevering, powerful, but unsuccessful attempts to make Samuel 
Taylor Coleridge, and William Wordsworth, the laughing-stocks of the 
world. And this brings us to what would require a volume for its elucida- 
tion, the sore subjects of the faults, errors, and delinquencies of 7'he Edin- 
wale In a word or two on the ungracious subject we must be 
indulged. 

The great error of the early numbers was one incident to, perhaps insep- 
arable from, the age of its principal writers It lay inan air of levity and 
dog matism, added to a sneering, captious, skeptical spirit, imbibed from in- 
timacy with ‘ Candide’ and the ‘ Philosophical Dictionary.’ It seemed their 
aim to transplant the ‘ Encyclopediast’ spirit, in all its brilliant wickedness, 
into the Scottish soil. This appeared at first a hazardous experiment, but 
it was done so dexterously and so boldly as, for the time, to be complete!y 
successful. Fired by success, its authors dared every thing, sneered at every 
thing, attempted to solve the foundations of all things, in an atmosphere of 
universal ridicule. They themselves, young men though they were, had 
not only no enthusiasm, but proclaimed themselves enemies to euthasiasm, 
in all its forms, in politica, in poetry, in religion. Whatever transcended the 
common standards of feeling and of thought, whatever towered up into the 
regions of the extravagantly sublime, the eccentric, the original, and the in- 
finite, they sought to redace to its level, by the one sovereign receipt of 
indiscriminate and reckless sneering. The flower of German poetry, then 
opening its magnificent petals into day, they laughed to scorn, as if it had 
been a vulgar and gaudy weed, or a useless and noisome fungus. They as- 
sailed with bitter ridicule at once republicanisin and methodism, careless of 
the fine spirit involved in and extracted frum both. But especially, from 
the first, they applied all their energies to the demolition of the Lake Poets, 
whose revolutionary genius was then threatening to alter the whole tone 
and spirit, and matter and manner of our literature. Of these attacks upon 
Wenkemert Southey, and Coleridge, we have ever entertained one opin- 
ion. They were not atrociously savage assaults, like those of The Quarterly 
ou Keats and Shelley, but they were, on this very account, the more formi- 
dable. Their sole aim, and it was for a while successful, was to make the 
Lakers, not hateful, but ridiculous: to hold them up as a set of harmless, 
crazy men, overflowing with vanity and childish verse ; not without genius, 
certainly, but their genius by no means first rate, and altogether neutralized 
by false taste and self-conceit. Such was the prevailing tone and style of 
those celebrated criticisms; and their effect was, first of all, to intensify, al- 
most to madness. the egotism and the resolution of the parties assailed, to 
drive their works oat of general circulation, to increase the attachment of 
their devoted adherents, and ultimately to provoke a reaction, the most sig- 
nal and irreversible of which we have any example in the history of letters. 
The men whose names were, for twenty years, laughed at in every form of 
ridicule, and identified with all that was vain, silly, childish, egotistical, and 
affected, are now looked up to with universal love and reverence, and have 
been hailed by acclamation as the leading stars in the bright host of our lit- 
erary heaven. Let it be a lesson to succeeding critics for ever; and let us, 
in looking back upon the prophecies of those reviewers, which have not 
been fulfilled—their sneers, which have fallen powerless; their jea hter, 
which has died away; their abuse, which time has robbed of its stifig ; their 
criticisms, on which experience has set the seal of worthlessness ;—blame 


not so much the men, as the false and bad system on which they acted, and * 


draw the solid and sober inference, that ridicule is no more a test of poetry 
than it is of trath. 

But, to pass from this topic, on which, after all, we have only touched, 
we would now, in order fully to convey our idea of Lord Jeffrey’s criticism, 
compare it with that of some others of bis coadjutors and contemporaries, 
It wants the racy originality, the sweeping and springing strength, the tu- 
multuous overflow of humour, which distinguishes the author of ‘ Peter 
Plymley’s Letters ;’ but, on the other hand, possesses always a subtlety of 
distinction, and often a splendour of illustration, to which Sidney Smit’ has 
no pretensions. The one could no more have written the review of ‘ Styles,’ 
than the otherthe review of Alison. It has not the massive strength of 
Brougham; but is superior in refinement, fluency, and elegance, and never 
falls into his more offensive faults—the overbearing dogmatism, the arro- 
gance, the fierce and truculent spirit, which breathes in more articles than 
in that on Don Pedro Cevullos. Less comprehensive, less judicial, less 
learned, than the criticism of Macintosh, it is more lively, more varied, and 
animated by asweeter,§purer, and more natural vein of eloquence. It is 
not so glowing, or so imaginative, as the criticism of Wilson ; but is more 
subtle in its thinking, and more sober in its style. It wants the nerve, the 
antithesis, the rich literary allusion, the radiant fancy, the magnificent isola- 
ted pictures of Macaulay’s writings; but has far less of the air of effort and 
of mannerism. It is inferior to that of Fiazlitt, alike in solidity and in splen- 
dour. It has not his fierce sincerity, his intense but sinister acuteness ; his 
discrimination. infallible as an instinct; his direct and masculine vigour ; 
but, on the other hand, it is not disfigured by his fits of spleen, his bursts of 
egotistical passion his deliberate paradoxes, his sudden breaks, his ungainly 
map, a his distortions, fantasies, and frenzies—the ‘ pimples of red and 
blue corruption,’ which now and then bestud his uneasy and uneven, yet 
brilliant page. As specimens of pure and perfect English, of refined sense, 
expressed in lucid langaage, and studded with modest and magnificent or- 
naments, Jeffrey has produced few compositions equal to those by which 
Rober! Hall irradiated the early pages of The Eclectic Review. “Nor has 
his criticism the pith aad profundity of Foster; nor the chary but precious 
encomium, the gorgeous diffusiou, the unearthly stand of laughing superi- 
ority to his author, assumed by Thomas Carlyle. But heJis incomparably 
more versatile and vivacious than the first, has not the cumbrous march of 
the second, and is totally free from the unfathomable obscurities, and wild 
ar ba 1ony dialect of the third. 

The day, we trust, is near, when, like Sidney Smith, Macaulay, and Car- 
lyle, this accomplished man will do himself and his fame, the justice of col- 
lecting his principal articles in The Edinburgh Review, in The Edinburgh 
Magazine, in The Scotsman newspaper, &c., along with his speeches at 
the bar, and at public meetings, into some fixed and permanent shape. And 
when he has done so, we may affirm that he has reared a monument which 
shall only perish when the steam engine, which he has eulogized, has ceased 
its Titanic play,—ceased to ‘pick up a pin and rend an oak, cut steel into 
ribbons, and propel a vessel against the fury of the winds and waves;’ 
and when that principle of beauty, which he has so finely analyzed, has 
withered from the grass and the flower, and the deep soul of man itself.* 

In the commencement of our sketch, we called the subject of it a philo- 
sopher ; and in employing with regard to him this term, we are justified, 
not porely, by that spirit of refined and subtle thinking which pervades his 
writings, but by ore distinct contribution he has made to metaphysical sci- 
ence. Weure aware that, in his theory of the beautiful, he may not claim 
the merit of originality ; nor can Alison. For, to go no farther back, his 
te pen of beauty, which represents it as consisting chiefly in trains of 
thought and feeling, is evidently implied in that gorgeous dream—the Berk- 
leian theory, which, resolving the universe into Mind, of course included, in 
the same daring analysis, all its colours, and forms, and landscapes, and soft 
or stormy rita, Se as well as announced in Akenside’s celebrated lines, be- 
ginning— 

’Tis Mind alone, bear witness, Earth and Heaven! 

But what we mean, in ascribing to Lord Jeffrey the credit of this addi- 
tion to our metaphysical truth, is, that he first put the theory upon solid 
pate. He first, redeeming it from the verbiage of Alison, on the one 

and, and the dim, dreamy touch of the Berkleians on the other, made it at 
once intelligible and generally popular ; and he became, if not the richest 
and most copious, the most distinct, succinct, memorable, and eloquent ex- 
pounder of the astonishing truth. He first fully reconciled us, by his subtle 
argument and his glowing imagery, to what seemed the glaring paradox, or 
the insane idealism, that Caadity resides not so mach in the object as in the 
mind ; that ‘ we receive but what we give ;’ that our own soul is the urn 
which sprinkles beauty upon the universe ; that flower and star are lovely, 
because the mind has breathed upon them; that the imagination and the 
heart of man are the twin beautifiers of creation; that the dwelling of beau- 
ty is not in the light of setting suns, nor in the beams of morning stars, nor 
in the waves of summer seas, but in the human spirit ; that sublimity taber- 
nacles not in the palaces of the thunder, walks not on the wings of the winds, 
rides not on the forked lightning, but that it is the soul which is lifted u 
there; that it is the soul which, in its high aspirings, ‘yokes itself with 
whirlwinds and the northern blast,’ and scatters grandeur around it on its 
way. To him be the praise, along with Alison, of first popularizing the con- 
ception which had passed before for the reveries of poets and philosophers, 
that the universe is but a great mirror of the mind tian ; that, in contem- 
plating the fairest scene, we are ourselves more than half creating its beau- 
ty; and that, in standing on a mountain summit, we are ‘ monarchs of all 
we survey,’ in a new sense, by showering down, from our own central bo- 
soms, on the gardens their spiritual calm, on the forests their majesty, on 
the torrents their tempestuous joy, on the distant snow-clad hills their look 





* Since the above was written, we are glad to observe that Lord Jeffrey 
has collected his articles in The Edtmburgh Review, into a separate publica- 
tion, 











of serene eternity ; nay, by lending the light of imagination and of love, to 
the clouds, and reflecting upwards the depth and dignity of our own feel- 
ale ee nie the ‘dread i of heaven’ also first brought 

into view that singnles power we possess, of shedding beauty and in 
terest op the darkest, the dreariest, and the tamest scenes and circumstan 
ces, by the mere magic of our own clustering associations; so that there is 
no object in natare but may, to some eye, appear wreathed with a halo; so 
that not only the * meanest flower that blows, can give thoughts which do 
often lie too deep for tears,’ but even weeds, thoras, and thistles, springing 
above the val curse, may, to certain visions, appear love the 
fairest minions of the garden ; so that such obj us 8i 
stones, withered and stunted trees, grave-ya ing 

luus cities, moors, cold and wet in winter time, sullen and shapeless 
hills, marshes given over to desolation from immemorial ages, bones un- 
earthed by the stony spade of the sexton, wo-begone and emaciated - 
ges, poe burning in fever, faces by hunger or decay, eyes gla- 
ring ia frenzy, &c., may, iv some minds, through this strange mental i 
uery, excite more emotion and interest than the stars of the sky, than woods 
of loveliest umbrage, than the quiet kirk. yards of our pastoral solitudes, than 
sun-sprinkled lakes, than aerial and peaked summits, than bean or clover- 
fields at evening, than the mausoleums of monarchs, or than the shining 
faces of happy infants, rejoicing youths, bold bridegrooms, brides blushing 
and trembling at their own exceeding joy, md smiling at the rising pomps 
of their imagery, enthusiasts starting from dreams of heaven ; so that - 
ness is henceforth not a positive, but a relative term, if it be not e 
utterly from the universe; so that the soul of man becomes the true philo- 
sopher’s stone, able to turn very dross and defilement into gold; so that all 
the works of God thus, and thus only, appear to be ‘very good.’ Jeffrey, 
we repeat, did not originate these wonderful ideas, but he has formed the 
first co hensive and intelligible digestof them. He has first circulated 
them in a light and fascinating form, and has ee, them by many origi- 
nal arguments and illustrations. Need we allade to what has probably 
oceurred to the minds of our readers as the finest of all these—indeed one 
of the most beantifal passages in our literature,—the contrast drawn be- 
tween the quiet, calm scenery of England, and the stern grandeur of a High- 
land landscape, with its ‘ mountain echoes repeating the scream of the eagle 
and the roar of the cataract ’ 

As a pleader and public speaker, he enjoys what must now be called a 
great traditional reputation. Only the echoes of that eloquence with which 
the Parliament House, the Assembly Rooms, the Pantheon, were made to 
ring, remains to tell what it was. The author of this critique never enjoyed 
the privilege of hearing him save once; but it was in very interesting cir- 
cumstances, It wasat the meeting which took place in Edinburgh, imme. 
diately after the death of Sir Walter Scott, to commemorate his memory.— 
There appeared at it the elite of Dunedin society ; the flower of its litera- 
ture, of its fashion, of its resident nobility. Men of all parties came that 
day to the Assembly Rooms, (so Lord Jeffrey said,) ‘as into the temple of 
the Deity,’ burying their animosities in the grave of the mighty Wizard, 
and consenting to mourn, as one man, their common and inestimable | oss. 
Lord Jeffrey’s speech was not long, or loud, or vehement; it was acalm, 
manly, discriminating eloge, fit to be spoken by a great critic over the cor 
of a greater poet, aud delivered in tones which, now and then, tremb led 
under the images they uttered, and under the barden of the occasion. And 
after him uprose the stalwart form, and pealed forth the solemn voice of 
Professor Wilson, taking up his partin the threnody, and rolling out from 
his organ-chest a few deep notes of more passionate praise. We think we 
hear him still repeating the couplet— 

Ne’er to those dwellings, where the mighty rest, 
Since their foundations came a nobler guest ; 
and after he had described the sun ‘smiting the column erected to the de= 
parted,’ closing by the prediction, that he would 
A mightier monument command— 
The mountains of his native land. ; 


But though labouring under the disadvantage of never having heard Jeffre 
in his best days, we can easily believe every traditionary testimony to the 
beauty and effect of his eloquence. It neither sought nor reached those 
giddy heights of imaginative and declamatory power which have ever been 
the element of Irish orators. It had not the pathos and rich diffusion of 
Curran, the antithesis and devouring energy of Grattan, Burke’s prophetic 
fury, Sheridan’s elaborate glare, or Sheil’s brilliant froth. Nor was ita 
specimen of what is called Scottish oratory ; it had not the mastery, the ar- 
dent animation, the crushing force, the demoniac bitterness of sarcasm, the 
variety of resources, displayed by Brougham ; nor the philosophical tone 
and laboured vehemence of Macintosh; nor the energy, boidaess, and 
superb bursts of Erskine ; nor, to compare him with his brethren at the 
bar, bad he the legal lore of Jameson: the coarse, Cobbett-like strength of 
John Clerk; the massive intellectaality of Moncreiff; nor the humonr, 
feeling, and natural eloquence of Henry Cockburn. Nor was it what has 
been termed English oratory—that happy medium between the vertiginous 
flights of the Irish school, and the comparatively unimpassioned and unima- 

iwative etyle of the Scottish : ithad- not thefervid excitement of Fox; nor 

e stately and sonorous roll of Pitt’s oratory ; nor the seductive and fascina- 

ting finish of Canning. It was a style entirely peculiar to himself,—nn- 
copied and inimitable,—combining more than the subtlety of the lawyer 
with more than the eloquence of the barrister ; uniting metaphysics and 
poetry, literature and law, in one subtle and winding whole; generally 
rapid and urgent; 6ften brilliant; never pathetic ; anlrarely overpowering. 
It resembled rather a gay exhibition of gladiatorial skill, than a mortal stray. 
le. It never sounded the depths of passion, nor did it scale the highest 
eaveu of fancy. Oa weg little stern sarcasm, no ebullient humour, 
but a great deal of refined wit, which played about the surface, instead , f 
searing to the centre. His mauner wasthe mere medium of his matter an; 
his mind. His voice had not Brou ’s thrilling whisper, or his hig), 
and harsh notes; nor the hoarse thunder of Chalmers, nor those wild ang 
wailing cadences by which Wilson accomplishes his oratorical triumphs . 
hot it was not devoid of ashrill yet mild melody, like that of afemale tongue; 
which moved, and pierced, and efthralled the spirit. Such was the orator ; 
which, at one time, was the glory of the bar, of the bench, and of the pub- 
lic.—the delight at_once of the ladies and of the literati of the Modern 
Athens. Every body knows that Lord Jeffrey, like Horpe Tooke. Flood, 
avd Sir Daniel Sandford, among the many whose fame had preceded them 
there, and who entered in the glare of great expectation, failed in Parlia- 
meat. It is curious noting the causes of these ry rears failures. Hornje 
Tooke’s was attributed, by himself, to the fact of his being a clergyman; ,t 
is ascribed, by Hazlitt, a fairer judge in this case, to the coldness and pett - 
ness of his manner, which was more that of a special pleader, than of a 
hearty and honest advocate. Smail seemed the gimblet of his subtle dis- 
crimination and impalpable wit amid the terrible play of the axes and ham- 
mers which were then resounding within the walls of the British Senate; 
and what could a clever speechifier do when planted beside the orators ot 
England,—Pitt, Fox, Sheridan, Windham, and Burke? Flood was too coarse 
for the atmosphere of the English Parliament, although, like Gratttan, he 
entered it in one of those deep lulls which succeed great sturms of elo- 
quence, and are peculiarly favourable to fresh aspirants. But then Grattan 
was a demon of power, and cut his way into an English reputation by the 
sheer saw of his energy and hiseye. Sir Daniel Saudford’s failure surpris- 
ed no one who knew him. A better teacher, indeed, never set in a proles- 
sor’s chair. Hardly, in the high sense, a man of genius, he was a genuine 
enthusiast; his enthusiasm proved itself true by uplifting a load of the green 
fuel of affectation and mannerism, and piercing it with living flame. His 
tones, the glances of his dull yet speaking eye, the movements, though some- 
what theatrical, of his arms, holding the plays of Sophocles, as you could 
conceive Sophocles bimself to have held them, while pleading them in his 
own behalf, all contributed to suck his studentsin within the mure magnum 
of Grecian lore, and to inspire.a burning ardour of scholarship. He had not 
his predecessor, Young’s, fiery bursts or sonorous pomp of style, or vasti- 
tude of eradition; but, as a teacher, he was incomparably superior, and his 
soul lived along every line he read and word he uttered. But this was not 
suitable for the Parliament of our mechanical era. He failed, therefore, 
ignominiously,—resented it bitterly,—returned, like Lord Grenville, to 
‘Plato and to the Iliad,’ and died, (of typhus fever,) reciting Homer. Poor 
fellow, methinks we hear him now reading one of his Saturday lectures, 
with his yearning, quivering voice ; and with that face of bis, which threw 
out, as he warmed with the theme, a certain pallid spiritual radiance, re- 
minding us of that which breaks forth from the countenance of the ‘ Alchy- 
mist,’ when he has risen to {the ‘height of his great argument, and sends 
out pure spirit, not blood, to report progress on bis ‘dim and perilous way.’ 
Lord Jeffrey, again, ascribes his own failure on that dangerous floor to his 
age. He was‘ too old,’ he said, ‘to transplant.’ He had already, besides, 
secured all his great objects in life, and the applause, even of a Senate, 
could add nothing to the fortune, and little to the fame, of the autocrat of 
critics. And, if evena college or provincial reputation be so prejudicial 
to the prospects of one who aspires to parliamentary renown, we can easily 
understand why the prestige of an European fame should, in his case, have 
raised expectation to a pitch where it could not be gratified, particularly in 
an excited crisis, when common men had become eloquent, and eloquent 
men had become inspired. Perhaps, had he snpeenih on the arena earlier, 
and in more favourable circumstances, the result had justified the most 
sanguine prognostications of his friends. 

Of society, Lord Jeffrey is well known to be a distinguished ornament. 
His talk is gay, lively, witty, abundant, thickly garnished with those French 
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epithets and turns of phrase which were the fashion in his youth. He 
ines not in monvlogue, butin sharp short dialogue. It is said, that, on one 
occasion, long before he was Lord Advocate, pleading a case at the bar of 
the House of Lords, he broke down, and disappointed, grievously, the mauy 
clever men who had assembled to hear him; but, in the rebound of his 
failures, had his revenge in the evening, ata —o party, where he as- 
tonished the same critics, by the brilliance of his conversational bravuras. 
By the testimony of his very enemies, be is a high-minded and generous man. 
His liberality to poor authors,—his general courtesy and urbanity of man- 
ners,—his gaiety of disposition,—his constant flow of soul,—his superiority 
‘to the vile and vulgar feelings of envy, jealousy, and political spite, are 
universally conceded. _ Like Curran, the life and light of society, he is ru- 
moured, like him, to be subject, in solitude. to deep fits of depression. Of 
late, he has commanded the avowed admiration and praise of his literary 
and political opponents. It was, for him, a proud moment, when the most 
formidable of these took the chair at a public dinner to his honour; and a 
pleasing remembrance it is for all who grieve to see men of worth and 
genius at variance, that the most eloquent and glowing panegyric ever pro- 
nounced on Francis Jeffrey came from the lips of John Wilson. 
—@————— 


GLIMPSES AND MYSTERIES. 


THE OLD WOMAN AT THE CORNER. 


What? an old woman for a mystery Yes! my occasional glimpses at 
her had made her so. In fact, she had become a matter of great interest to 
me. There is nothing uncommon either about old women, or apple-stalls 

enerally ; but upon a particular ¢wo of these things had my imagination 

ecome fixed, and my brain truly puzzled. She sat at the corner of a new 
line of buildings which were in all the freshness of their first quarter and 
first tenants, standing rather aloof from the older part of the town, as if in 
pride of their new coats of paint, and treading with their heels upon the 
grass of the desecrated fields. Under the shelter of a newly-raised gable 
of a wall appertaining to one of these, she raised her rickety temple to 
Pomona, It was acold bleak corner: but she had ensconced herself in a 
patched contrivance, looking like a hall-porter’s chair which had seen better 
days, yet good enough to keep off the windy gusts that revelled around her ; 
and her feet were protected by being popped out of the damp into a half- 
sieve basket. 

Her stall was a wonder of ingenuity. It consisted of a much-worn tea- 
tray, balanced upon very dubious-looking legs, tied in the most puzzling 
manner by wondertul diagrams of string. The stock, which seemed to 
stick by her most provokingly, consisted of a few very illused apples, bruis- 
ed to a most uninviting look, flanked by someneglected-looking tigs, evident- 
ly robbed long ago of ‘ all their sweetness’ by some brigand flies A few 
saucers of liquid something, bad enough to the eye,—what they would have 
been to the mouth no one ever seemed to have the courage to try,—were 
held sentry over by a dispensary three-ounce bottle, containing some dirty- 
white lollipops fe | asolitary bull’s eye. This being her small ‘ stock,’ her 
cus'omers were, of course, scarce, and you never discovered any sa'chel- 
backed school-boy loitering over her delicacies. 

There always did she sit, apparently without hope or object ; her dark, 
wrinkled face, covered with a cobweb of a thousand lines, was as immove- 
able as marble; her cold, grey eyes stared without speculation from be- 
neath the deep borders of her clean mob-cap, which was surmounted by a 
crushed little black-silk bonnet, worn out of allits original semblance. So 
pertectly vacant was her look, that for some time I imagined she was blind 
and the paltry stock merely a ruse to extort charity ; but, who brought her 
there ?—who took her and her stall away? No husband or child was ever 
seer with her. Notwithstanding which, however early in the morning I 


* might look from my window, there sa\. that everlasting old woman, as if she 


were a fungus sprung from the early mists of the morning, and her curious 
piece of architecture the work of some familiar. There was a mystery in 
that old woman ! 

Otten have I, when pondering on her at my windows, from whence I 
could see her onthe foggy wiater morning, looking through its medium like 
a faint embre chinois, often have | allowed the tather to dry on my chin, 
and my shaving-water to get cold during my imaginings, for my mind is of 
that intently inquiring nature,—like that which led the young gentleman to 
cut open the bellows to find where the wind came from,—that when my 
mind, or phrenological bump, gets into action, and works itself into one fo- 
cus, nothing can = longings but a ‘ full, true, and particular account,’ 
or discovery of the object of speculation ‘ Time discovereth all things;’ 
and in time, by slow and sure degrees, did | unwind the complicated reel, 
and clear it to the end, to the full discovery that my old apple-woman was 
indeed a great mystery ! 

Wending my way towards my house in the twilight, after a ramble ot 
discovery amidst the brooks and the hedges, in which I take a great delight, 
as it informs my mind as to what the little myriads are doing in their depths, 
or othe:’s business withjthe bright flowers on their margins, all which things 
are safety-valves to my bump of inguiry, I appruached almost unconscious 
ly through the fields to the back of my old woman and her stall,and my 
thoughts soon took their provoking usual train; and as my eye became fix- 
ed on the object, getting indistinct in the fast-falling evening, I thought I 
perceived a figure stoopingover the stall, in evident conversation with my 
mysterious old woman. _I softly approached over the grass that margined 
the road until almest close upon them, when my foot striking the gravel, 
startled the stranger, who immediately turned away, and walkedon. I soon 
overtook him, —for there was something odd in his manner which prompt- 
ed me to follow him, and I was astonished to find an elegantly-dressed man, 
with mustachios and imperial, uot of the neighbourhood. His awkward as- 
sumption of ease betrayed some embarrassment and mystery. I turned 
upon my heel, and repassed the fruit-stall. Ilooked piercingly at the old 
woman. She did notreturnit. There she sat, stolid and immoveable. She 
looked at nothing ! 

T turned over in my mind all the possibleor probable young ladies in the 
neighbourhoed who would be romantic exongh to commit such an act of 
imprudence as to indulge in a cland«s ine correspondence with such a 
dubious-looking gentleman, though sucha very questionable medium ; but 
all my revolvings were unsatisfactory: yet was I determined to find it out, 
for I knew the danger to the young ad inexperienced which has accrued 
from the romance wrapt round these picturesque mysteries of Pole and 
pick pocket. 

Some few mornings after, I arose at an earlier hour than usual to pack 
up my carpet-bag for a railway-trip for a day or two, when, throwing u 
my windows to give admittance to the sweet morning air, I beheld, thoug 
so very early, the old woman and her stall. ‘Curious,’ thought J. Ra- 
ther early for customers, and for such wares!. ‘She must sleep there,’ 
thought I, ‘and I have never discovered it before !’ 

My reverie was soon broken by the entrance of aservant-girl, who, 
gliding cautiously from the door of a neighbouring house, ran across the 
road to the old woman’s stall. Her apron, which was rolled partly round 
her arm, soon yielded some small articles to the old woman’s outs'retch- 
ed hands, who in return handed a letter to the giggling girl! Oh! oh!— 
Love's messenger, by allthe powers of ugliness! A faithful post-office, 
truly! She hurried back ; in a few minutes I saw another nymph of the 
dusting-brush tripping over to the mysterious matron, and valine her 
offering here. No letter appeared, but much violent gesticulation from 
the m \id, as if from some disappointment ; after a long parley she return- 
ed sulkily to her work, and bestowed many savage blows upon the door- 
mats, much to their benefit in the expulsion of dust. She was quickly 
succeeded by other early-rising maids, who hung their little bits of car- 
pets and door-mats on the rails, whilst they indulged in a small chat with 
the apparently general agent, popping across and across from street-doors 
and areas, like so many rabbits from their burrows. ‘There is danger in 
that cold-eyed old woman,’ thought I, ‘or J am very much mistaken!’ A 
casual glance from one of the laughing girls betrayed my watching gaze, 
and they all vanished like the aforesaid rabbits do at the approach of a 
poacher’s lurcher. 

The morning after my return from my trip, when I had nearly fcrgot- 
ten my old woman and my suspicions, the neighbourhood was alarmed by 


the account of the house at the corner of the field having been robbed of 


plate and money to a large amount. Upon enquiry, I found that the ser- 
vant-girl had been discovered by the inmates bound and gagged in the 
kitchen. The alarm was given ; the officers arrived, and after a minute 
search found that no forcible entry had been made from without by the 
burglars, which led to a suspicion that the girl was an accomplice; the 
terrified creature fell on her knees, almost paralysed with horror at the 
situation into which her imprudence had placed her, and confessed 
that the truth was that a lover was in the case, who had written to her, 
through the old apple-woman atthe corner, many letters of love and ad- 
miration ; and, being flattered by which, she had often met him when sent 
on errands or messages. 

The evening before he had told her he was about to leave town for 
some time, and begged her to admit him after the family had retired, that 


he might havea better opportunity of } ‘ying his plans before her for their | have spent their energy in petty and useless encroachments on established 
future marriage, which must be clandestine, on account of his family. | forms, yet this tone of feeling on religious questions has become more spir- 
She consulted with the old woman, who strongly urged her compliance, | itualized, and men lock to religion as something more than a mere tempo- | 
as it would be folly in her to throw away, through a little s jueamishness, | rary pillow for an uneasy conscience. It bids fair to enter more than it did 
so good 1n opportunity of settling herself, and she was sure he meant hon- | into the real business of life. j 
ourably, for ‘she never saw any young g er Y <9 about a gir! in The political reaction has made itself felt in Parliament. to an extent not I 
her life at all contemplated by those who first commenced it, or those who were ac- 
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Urged by these motives, and the further eloquence of the old woman, 
she consented, and admitted her lover after the family had retired ; he had 
hardly entered her kitchen when he threw a shaw} over her head, and 
bound her to the dresser, then admitted an accomplice, who assisted in 
gagging her effectually. 

Every one’s suspicions immediately turned to the old woman. We look- 
ed out of the window, and discovered that the bird wasflown. ‘The of- 
ficers, however, soon traced, through the information and fears of some of 
the neighbouring servants, her abode. Here some important lights were 
thrown upon the old woman’s general usefulness and cunning ways in en- 
trapping the foolish girls to her purpose. Parasols, boas, and flaunty 
dresses for them to wear on ‘ their days out,’ which they dare not put on 
under the eves of their mistresses, were stowed away in abundance in the 
wretched garret which seemed to have been made the ’tiring room of all 
the area beauties of the neighbourhood; but no trace of the old woman! 
The hearth was cold, and the people of the house knew nothing of her, 
except that she had a great many visitors of all sorts, and that they had 
supposed she was a fortune-teller; but it was no business of theirs; she 
paid her rent, which in such a neighbourhood was the highest guarantee 
of respectability. 

A few weeks passed, when an Irish row of the usual kind, made up of 
serious blows and funny speeches, a bent poker or two, and heads tied up 
in pocket-handkerchiets, brought some parties before the magistrates with 
their alarmingly long tails of witnesses to prove that both complainant and 
defendant were ‘kilt entirely.’ The defendant in the case attracted the 
attention of one of the officers, from her bearing a strong resemblance to 
the description of the old apple-woman. He despatched a messenger for 
the girl, who upon her arrival soon recognised her. The officer then qui- 
etly awaited the conclusion of the case then on, which was decided by the 
magistrate in the only way such cases can be decided, by warning both 
parties to keep the peace, and a delicate hint at the treadmill to be ad- 
ministered all round if he saw any of their faces again in a similar cause, 

As the old woman turned to leave the bar, the officer arrested her pro- 
gress, and stating tothe magistrate the cause of herdetention, producedthe 
witness. Upon her appearance, the old woman hitched her shawl tight- 
ly round her shoulders ; and pulled her scrap of a bonnet down over her 
forehead, upon the witness swearing positively to her, and stating her 
case, which was confirmed, as far as the identity of the party went, by the 
arrival of the master, anda host of friends—among which I was one—to 
whom she had been known for months. Though the case appeared strong- 
ly against her she kept an unmoved countenance, bobbing curtesies to the 
magistrates with the most innocent look in the world, and when called 
upon to say what she had to answer to the charge, she burst out into a 
torrent of language, saying that ‘the whole faction of ’°em would swear an 
ouldswoman’s life away with as much aise as they’d pull a daisy, a stall 
she never had from her born day to the present writing. Look at my 
rags,’ said she; ‘do I look like acollogurer with burglars, and the like; 
or do they look as if they had had the gentleman’s spoons in the pockets 
of’em. Oh! it is not so miserable and poor I'd be if I wasn’t as vartu- 
ous as the babe unborn! But I know what’s putting the swearing on the 
ladies and gentleman,—it’s the twin of me. Och, when I walked into 
this world of trouble, I came arm-in-arm with another young lady, who’s 
gone astray, and bin the death of me all my life, for we’re alike as my two 
eyes, and it’s transported or hung [’ll be for not having a face [ can call 
my own.’ 

‘Och, Biddy !’ exclaimed a little round-headed [rishman, with half his head 
in a handkerchief, and the other covered, like Munchausen. with plaisters— 
‘ Och, Biddy!’ said he, ‘it’s the kay I’!l turn upon you this precious morn- 
ing, and it’s my broken nose that'll be revenged of your faction. Plase 
your worship,’ continued he, pushing himself to the foreground, ‘ it’s my- 
self that knows the young gentleman that put the comether on the young 
lady, wid his whiskers under the nose of him. Just send to the Red Lion, 
not a hat’s throw round the corner, and you'll find my jointleman behind a 
newspaper taking his drops. Och! be quick, or he’ll get the office. Now 
it’s out of me! 

Two or three of the officers left instantly, and a dead pause ensued; dur- 
ing which the old woman threw up her eyes, and seizing with both hands 
the bar-rail, peg up a continual rocking motion with her body, and her 
breathing could be distinctly heard through the court. 

A few minutes only elapsed, when a slight bustle announced the return of 
the officers who had the accused incustody. The moment my eyes fell up- 
on him | recognised, as I had all along suspected, the person [ had seen con- 
versing with her in the twilight. He wasa fine handsome young man. ele- 
gantly dressed, and of a very prepossessing exterior. The young girl turned 
pale as she — recognised and swore to him. The old woman hardly 
noticed him ; but her anxiety was apparent, for in endeavouring to shield 
—_ she lost herself, for, turning with a fierce look upon the witness, sbe 
said :— 

‘ My pretty miss, it’s anything you'd swear to; the man who coorted you 
was shorter by a head, and as swarthy as a blackamoor.’ 

She here suddenly stopped! She saw she had committed herself. Her 
observation was put down, and she relapsed into silence. I here felt bound 
to come forward, and state all I knew of the case and both prisoners, which 
was final. 

A few weeks brought the sessions and the trial. The prisoners were plac- 
ed at the bar together. The old woman was much altered; a sickly hue 
overspread her countenance, which was shadowed by « scrupulously clean 
cap, and her eye appeared more colourless than ever, which gave her a 
curious stolid look, which is seen only in the blind. Her young compan- 
ion stepped up boldly to her side, and bowed elegantly to the court. He 
was shorn of his mus‘achios, which altered his appearance very much, but 
not sufficiently so to leave adoubt as to his identity. As he took his place 
beside her, a nervous feeling appeared to shake her whole frame, and 
her hand trembled over the herbs that lay strewed on the dock before 
them. ‘ 

The facts of the case were so plain and simple that there appeared not 
the slightest doubt from the first of the verdict; and notwithstanding the 
ingenuity of their counsel, the verdict ‘Guilty’ against both prisoners was 

iven. 

As the judge delivered his sentence her gaze was painfully acute, and 
her hand became clasped in that of her accomplice. As the sentence was 
uttered of ‘ transportation for life’ on both, she uttered a wail that vibrated 
through every person present, and seizing her fellow-prisoner round the 
neck, covered him with kisses amidst a storm of most endearing epithets.— 
She clutched him with the fierceness of a tigress in her embrace, which no 
forcecould separate, and they were borne from the court together. You 
could hear her cries as she was borne through the subterraneous passag- 
esofthe gaol. Her piercing shrieks echoed mournfully along the walls that 
would soon part her and her only child for ever, for such he was stated to 
be by the governor of the gaol. 

I never pass the corner where the old woman used to be stationed with- 
out expecting to see her and her stall at their wonted place, and it will be a 
long while ere I forget the old woman and her child. 

———— 
LORD JOHN MANNERS, 


THE LEADER OF THE YOUNG ENGLAND PARTY. 


This is an age of investigation, Englishmen think more, and think more 
to the purpose, on questions of a political character, than they have ever 
done before in periods of such comparative calm and peace as thatin which 
we live. At previous epochs of our history, the passions of men have been 
stirred by the passing, or the remembrance of great events; by religious 
movements, by civil wars, by revolutions. But no time can be pointed to 
in which pure thought, unswayed by passion or by interest, has been so 
powerfully or so steadily brought to bear upon politics as a lebour at once 
of affection and of duty, as in the much-maligned nineteenth century, and 
more especially in this the second quarter of it. 4 

A reaction has long been going on against many received forms and opin- 
ions. At first it was silent, slow, deep, confined in its sphere of movement. 
But it has made progress nevertheless, until its range of operation has be- 
come extended without in any way diminishing its intensity. 

There has been a reaction in religion against low churchism; in morals 
and manners against the restrictions which have been the legacy of puritan- 
ism ; in politics against utilitarianism ; against the practice of compromise 
and expediency ; against concession to numbers as distinct from principle 
or from old associations ; against all, in fact, that may be said to constitute 
the materialism of politics. 

The religious reaction has shown itself ina manner not tobe misunderstood. 
An inquiry, honestly set on foot by sincere men, as to whether the settle. 


trary one, depending less on reason and purely spiritual influences, than on 
the interference of temporal power, has resulted on the whole for the benefit 
of the established religion of the country. Although some zealots, for the 





most part weak-minded men, have gone on direct to Rome, while others 
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customed to ridicule its early efforts. In literature, the views we allude to 
have spread themselves with remarkable rapidity. Indeed, itis 90 unusual 
for new opinions to meet with any but a very tardy reception among man- 
kind, that when we look at the number of books and periodicals, which are 
expressly and avowedly devoted to disseminating them, we are compelled 
to assume that a forced stimulus, supplied by the wealth and personal vani- 
ty of the promoters of those views, could alone have produced so copious a 
} be of publications, conducted with such remarkable vigour, ability, and 
perseverance. ; E ¥ 

The parliamen'ary career of the little knot of earnest, high-minded young 
men win have received and adopted the designation of ‘ Young England 
began, and for some time continued, amidst much ridicwe, which was not 
deserved, either by the opinions they advanced, or their manner of advanc- 
ing them. It seemed to be assumed, as a matter of course, that because they 
were young men, their epinions must be crude and unworthy of anything 
but the contempt of practicalmen. Lord John Manners, Mr. Smythe, Mr. 
Hope, and one or two who, at that time, were hangers on, rather than mem- 
bers of the nascent party, rarely rose but to be greeted with that coarse 
sneering laughter which narrow minds have al ways ready for what they do 
not quite comprehend. Even the more distinguished men of the age, who 
ought to have known better, fell into the same course, either froma too has- 
ty condemnation, of what clashed so with their received notions, or because 
it was a convenient way of getting rid of arguments with which it is diffi- 
cult to grapple. While condemning the new party, because its members 
were so young, they overlooked the remarkable fact, that, contrary to all 
received opinions, which brand youth with rashness and a love of novelty, 
these active and zealous politicians were enamoured of old ideas only — 
They were upholding the wisdom of their ancestors, not crying it down. 

Of this little party, which, by the way, has been gradually increasing its 
numbers as well asits moral influence, Lord John Manners appears to be 
fairly considered as the real head. Mr. D'Israeli, of course, is much more 

ruminently before the public. His novels or pamphlets in three volumes, 
in which he has expounded the political system of *‘ Young England,’ hava 
been universally read, and his later speeches in Parliament have done more 
to damage Sir Robi rt Peel, by holding up his foibles to ridicule, than any at- 
tacks from the opposition, or any inconsistency in his own policy. But we 
can never attach the idea of sincerity to any thing that Mr. D'Israeli does. 
His own advancement and the gratification of his personal spite seem to be 
the real stimuli to all those brilliant exertions. He seems to have perceiv 
ed in the opinions of this young party a lever with which he could work 
against Sir Robert Peel, and that practical materialism of which be is the 
Parliamentary teacher. Hence his zeal on behalf of ‘Young England,’ which 
it is to be feared he would desert to-morrow, if it had already enough serv- 
ed his turn. This opinion may be uncharitable, but it is cne irresistibly 
forced upon the mind by a consideration of Mr. D'Israeli’s past career. 
Mr. Smythe isa man of unusual talents, and he has made one or two speech- 
es in Parliament which have deservedly attracted attention; but his public 
efforts have been fitful in their character, and he has not applied himself, so 
far as lis senatorial labours are concerned, to the discrimination of the opin- 
ions of his party with the zeal and perseverance of Lord John Manners. 

Lord John Manners has apparently devoted himself to that branch of the 
political sy stem of the ‘ new geveration,’ which more especially applies to the 
social position and condition of the people of England. Smal! enough in 
numbers to be with some show of fairness branded as a clique, the opinions 
of the noble lord and his friends are sufficiently liberal and systematic to 
serve as the basis ofa great national party. Should such a result ever follow 
their early exertions, the peculiar position of Lord John Manners will not be 
forgotten in calculating its claims on the consideration of the people. A mem- 
ber of one ofthe most ancient families in the kingdom, and allied by blood 
with its highest aristocracy, he can propose with less hesitation and with a 
greater sanction than one sprung more directly from ihe middle or lower 
classes, plans for the remodelling of our social institutions, or their restorax 
tion to the state in which they were when the foundations of British great- 
ness were laid. In upholding the ancient claims of an aristocracy, he is but 
taking the course pointed out by his birth and education; and when he is 
the advocate of the social rights of the workingman, his advocacy is the more 
powerful and influential, because altogether free trom the suspicion of be- 
ing dictated by demoeratic influences. 

ln perusing the theory of freedom, the English people have well-nigh lost 
the reality. While equality doctrines have been preached to them, their 
political independence has been filched away. An equality of the most un- 
redeemed kind, that which is produced by the superior power of the purse, 
has been gradually spreading itself, until the lower classes of the country 
have been placed in the positien of having no uatural allies in the state.— 
They have begun to look at the middle ieaoee as their natural enemies, as 
those who are grinding them to the earth, for the sake of the profit to be 
derived for their labour. Between the lower classes and the aristocracy 
au estrangement has been produced, but by wholly different causes. The 
more the aristocracy became dependents of the court, the less they mixed 
with their country neighbours ; the more their affections became alienated 
from them, the less keen was their sense of duty. The resultf/fthese, and 
of many other causes too numerous to mention here, is, that gr@at and almost 
impassable gulfs have been created between the ditferent classes of the peo- 
ple. That the nobility and the trading classes should not intermingle, is 
no! so surprising. History proclaims, that between them antipathies have 
always existed. That the traders and the working classes should have mu- 
tual jealousies is to be accounted for by their antagonism of interests, by 
the cold grasping spirit, stimulated by competition, which has reduced, and 
is still soleus the wages of labour. But there seems to be no Feason aris- 
ing out of their position or their pecuniary interests, why the —- and 
the people should not be friends and allies, as indeed they were of old. 

Lord John Manners seems to have contemplated the possibility and prac- 
ticability of such a reunion. Whether with him this view is a fixed par- 
pose, the result of deep mental resolve, or only a seutiment prompted by an 
amiable disposition, remains to be seen. In either case, example may do 
much. Qur young noblemen, if we are to judge from their conduct in pub- 
lic, seem to look at virtue as a thing to be ashamed of. A spirit of levity, too 
often a scoffing, sneering spirit, abstract much from their social and personal 
value. They do not enough recognize the virtues attached to their high and 
responsible stations. Political ambition appears to be the only stimulus to 
grave, earnest, persevering exertion. 

Lord John Manners is fitted by nature for his task—by position eminently 
so. One can imagine him from his father’s magnificent castle of Belvoir, 
surveying the four and twenty manors, which own the Duke of Rutland as 
lord. A natural pride might well make him exult at that fair prospect. But 
so great a weight of honour brings also a weight of duty; and a high and 
pure morality, born perhaps, euliat the studious seclusion of the groves of 
Oxford, will not restsatistied with these promptings of hereditary splen- 
dour. It enquires by what tie or bond that noble expanse of country and 
its numerous populaticn, are allied to the owner of the soil. The answer is 
—the law: a cold abstraction that does not satisfy one who is yearning af- 
ter more real communication with his fellow countrymen. Tradition and 
sentiment alike point out that the time has been, when there were more in- 
timate relations between the aristocrat and the people, and that it will come 
again. What if the people want a champion, in these grinding days of work- 
house oppression and starvation wages? What if all other classes of the 
state hold aloof, and the demagogue be a dangerous leader?’ Who so fit for 
this high post, wl.o so able to make the link between the lord of the soil and 
its caltivator one of affection, not of mere interest, as the young noble of an- 
cestry above question, of highly cultivated intellect, of bold uncempromis- 
ing moral nature, of character blameless, unimpeached ? 

Personally Lord John Manners inspires respect and affection. Highly 
aristocratic in his aspect and bearing, his physical conformation expresses 
in the strongest degree that which is meant by the indefinite term ‘ blood.’ 
There is no mistaking him for anything but what he is—a ‘ man of family.’ 
Like many other men who have joined to high birth distinguished alents, be 
has claims on the score of personal appearance alone, which would have en- 
sured to him a preference had he started in the contest from a lower point 
in the social scale. A highly intellectual expression animates and gives 
dignity to features of a feminine regularity and softness, but with no taint of 
effeminacy. But the marked peculiarity of this young nobleman is his ex- 
treme amiability of character, and a natural humility of disposition, which, 
while it retains all the dignity inseparable from birth and education, forbid 
the possibility of any of the presumption of rank. Lord John Manners, in 
his intercourse with those around him, whatever may be their position in 
life, seems to entertain them solely on their own ground, and in considera- 
tion of their personal worth or pretensions, and not with reference to fac- 
titious distinctions. That this is natural to him, not assumed for the sake of 
popular:ty, is one of the chief guarantees of his ultimate success. Lord 
Johv Manners is the man to make friends, and keep them. 

Lord John Manners has presented himself before the public as a writer and 
speaker. Besides anonymous contributions to the periodicals of the Young 
England party, his lordship has written some pamphiets and capital songs, 
all supporting his favourite views as to the relations that ought to subsist be- 
tween the nobility and the people. Small wits tried to ridicule these pro- 
ductions; but there is a high inoral purpose in them, and an evidence of 
talent which no sneering can pat down or overwhelm. Lord John Man- 
tr the goa 
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been ver 7“ models, from their high-toned eloquence. We want facarcely treated with civility by those whose wives attended to the shop.— 
have S988 see7 s litical morality is = ad hinted more than be. at a separation, accused him of being cun- 


stewards of right and wrong in our legislature, where po d : 
w lax. To Steebdaaae ‘the zeal oa talent of the ‘ philosophical Radi- 
gals,’ also, we want ‘philosophical Tories.’ Young England, in one or other 
phase of its political system, supplies both these deficiencies. Among the 
party, Lord John Manners stands forth as, in our opinion, the most sincere 
and eloquent. Not to be compared to Mr. D’Israeli in the mere mechanism 
ef speech-making, he is nevertheless much more ready: without prepara- 
tion, the furmer is lost. Lord John Manners never speaks so well as when 
he does not prepare. On more than one occasion last session, he euowed 
— of the possession of no ordinary power and skill as a parliamentary 
ebater. 

It will be seen that we entertain great hopes on the subject ot Lord John 
Manners’ future career. In the meantime it has been gratifying thus early 
@o anclade him in this series; for we know but few men, and certainly few 
men of seven-and-twenty, who embody so fully the most noble characteris- 
ties of Tue EnGiist GENTLEMAN. 

—_—@———— 


THE INQUISITIVE WIFE. 
A TRUE PICTURE. 


«Tis time enough to bear a misfortune whenit comes, without anticipating 
it,’ says Senece ; ‘ for why should | torment myself at present with what 
may iall out fifty years hence.’ And he is right; for that peculiar seeking 
for misadventures which may occur is a kind of voluntary disease, an in- 
dustrious contrivance of our own unhappiness. Perhaps it will be, perhaps 
not, but until it arrives we are not sure. Why then encumber our present 
energies by hopes and fears, and be miserable beforeband, fur fear of mis- 
ery tocome? A person of a strong and healthy mind is content to meet 
the evils when they arise ; a weak and timid person creates the very misfor- 
tynes he is solicitous to avoid. There is nothing helps people to this 
wretchedness of mind more than ‘inquisitiveness’—that most plausible vice 
—whéch seems designed in this respect to carry its own punishment with it. 
Inquisitiveness may be defined as a kind of moral burglary, a breaking 
into one’s secrets and abstracting them, a perpetual desire to posses that 
which belongs to another. True, the inquisitive person takes a different 
view of the case, and palliates the crime by a peculiar talent of self-jusiifi- 
eation, which finds an excuse, a reason, why they were right, and the per- 
son robbed wrong. The inquisitive person, according to the code of that 
class, has a right to know anything and everything, no matter to whom it 
may belong. Itcan ‘dono harm their knowing it,’ besides they have ‘a 
reason for wishing to find it out ;’ and, regardless of consequences, they set 
to work in search of concealed knowledge. It would be difficult to con- 
vince them they are guilty of theft—theft of the very worst description— 
that they had stolen that which is of far greater value to its possessor than 
any property for which criminal prosecutions are instituted. They consid- 
er it cannot >a theft, because it is not taugible—cannot be produced in 
evidence against them. Itis neither a spoon, nor a fork, nor money; the 
law does not recognise that which is invisible—therefore they are sate ; and, 
however they may be avoided by the judicious where their propensity is 
known, still, in their own esteem, they stand unconvicted. 

However despicable the crime of inquisitiveness may be in strangers, it 
is incomparably worse when itobtains apowerover the members of a tamily. 
Its contaminating influence spreads like wildfire, and each aids the other in 
the secret investigation. The doors may be bolted, the windows barred 
against the theft— but there is no guardian against the liar or the inquisitive 
they gain admittance to our confidence when we least expect it, and we are 
overwhelmed by the mischief they create ere we are watned. The inqui- 
sitive necessarily must be guilty of falsehood from an imperfect conception 
of the trath—the ‘I didn’t know,’ and ‘thought it was the case’ knowledge 
upon which their tittle-tattle is based. Satistied there is a something they 
should not know, merely because it does not concern them—they at once 
build a fabric of conjecture; and soon endow it with reality—regardless of 
the inconveniense, wretchedness, aud misery they inflict upon others. In- 
quisitiveness is the parent of scandal, for without the former the latter would 
never have existence, and to these two unpunishable crimes we are indeb- 
ted for half the discomforts of our social system. 

The most professed practitioners of these ‘ mental burglaries’ are elderly 
ladies, aided by one or two elderly daughters, who live in an elderly-look- 
ing house in a soi-disant respectable suburb. Their whole time is spent in 
watchfulness and conjecture. There is an impossibility for any one to do 
right except themselves, for all women in their esteem are flirts and bussies, 
all men profligates and infidels, and they invest themselves with the power 
of enquiring out and punishing the wicked. Such were Jane Bobbins and 
her mamma. Mamma had seen a great many things in her day; she had 
kept everything shops—a haberdasher’s shop, a school, and Jane had been 
brought up as a teacher until fortune in one of her freaks—by the death of 
a distant connection—invested Jane Bobbins with twelve thousand pounds. 
This event no s.oner occurred than all the little girls were returned to their 
respective parents. Jane and her mamma took possession of an elderly 

house in Kentish Town, and being no longer required to superintend the 
morals of their pupils, kindly undertook the gratuitous charge of those of 
their friends and ueighbours. In those suburbs, the possession of an elder. 
ly house confers a look of respectability upon the tenant, quite sufficient to 
warrant an introduction and the outed exchange of a friendly tea-pot.— 
The expense is not great, and as they all deal at Davidson's, in Fenchurch- 
street, it resolves itself into an expenditure of hot water at least. They all 
pay the same price for the tea, the bread, and the butter, so that the only 
actual liberality is in the quality of ‘caloric’ administered to the kettle.— 
Jane Bobbins was not a bad-looking woman, of a nominal nine and twenty 
—the parish register hiuted at forty four—and being the actual possessor of 
twelve thousand pounds, was not such abad look out for some of the elder- 
ly bachelors on the terrace who lived with their mammas ‘The rincipal 
difficulty likely to arise was the getting two seniors to live together—the 
exchange of an old woman fora middle-aged one. 

Jonathan Pars had lived on the terrace for thirty years, with his mamma, 
but whether she supported him or he supported her, defied even the in- 
quisitiveness of Jane Bobbins and her - erly parent. The two seniors 
— about an age, and of similar habits. They each took their walk about 
the sume time, the same number of turns on the terrace were sufficient for 
—e their families were similar in size, so were their tea-pots, and their 
sae ao .. Ye natural Jane should join her mamma on the terrace, and it 
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ning and sly: and Jonathan nas thought, if it were not for his old mother, he 
should be tempted to abscond; and in an imprudent moment, has given ut- 
terance tothe thought. But Jonathan is attached to his mother, the attach- 
ment of habit, and when the old lady speaks to him with tears in her eyes, 
with that voice of persuasion which recalls the days of his childhood—days 
when her strength supported his weakuess—and watched over and cherish- 
ed him—and taught him all that was true, and good and holy—when pure- 
ness dwelt within his mind, and woman was his guardian angel—when these 
times are recalled by a mother’s voice, by a mother’s tears, and that mother 
so fond, so true, so affectionate, asks him to ‘ send the nasty thing away,’ and 
be her own good son again, Jonathan feels that Jane’s banishment is sealed. 
A few words more, aad he finds that Jane is not the criminal, but that he, 
Jonathan, has been tried, convicted, found guilty on the evidence of his 
wife—of looking at other women and of being, as the widow terms it, ‘a 
sad old man.’ His home, his happiness, his respectability, blasted by an 
Inquisitive WiFE. 
———— 


THE LEECH. 


This animal bas had a reputation from the earliest periods of medical science. 
Even from the time of Homer, the appellation of leech was given to the 
practitioners of the art of oy t is amongst the lowest classes of the 
animal chain of being ; is literally a worm ; and yet it has been sought af- 
ter and valued in all ages. There are about thirteen or fourteen species of 
the leech, some of which are found in most parts of the world; but the 
medicinal species is the best known, and abounds in various parts of Europe 
—as Russia, Hurgary, Spain, Portugal—in the marshy plains of Egypt, and 
in varivus parts of Asia. It belongs to the class annelides, or ringed worms, 
its body being composed of a series of rings or circular muscles, by the suc- 
cessive contractions of which it moves along, either in the water or upon 
the surface of leaves, reeds, or other solid bodies. The tail extremity is in 
the form of a cup or sucker, by which it adheres firmly to flat substances, 
on the same principle as a boy’s leather sucker adheres to and lifts up a 
stone. The mouth is also in the form of a sucker, and is, moreover, furnish- 
ed with three cartilaginous teeth, placed so as to form with each other a 
triangle. These teeth are very curious bodies. When examined, and felt 
with the point of the finger, they seem soft and blant; but the animal, 
when about to pierce the skin, seems to have the power of erecting them 
into firm, sharp-edged lancets, which saw through the integuments in a 
single instant, aud almost without inflicting any pain. Having made the 
puncture, the blood is extracted by a process of suction, and is passed 
through the cesopbagus into the stomach, or rather stomachs, ot the animal, 
which consist of a series of communicating cells, that occupy the greater 
part of the interior of its body. The leech having thus gorged itself to the 
utmost, if undisturbed, remains in a half-torpid condition till it has digested 
its gory meal, and not unfrequently dies of the surfeit. If it survives, it 
will have increased very greatly in size. Considering the myriads of these 
animals that exist congregated in their native pools, it must only be on rare 
occasions that each individual of the group can get an opportunity of fasten- 
ing on any of the larger animals, and thus obtaining a meal; in fact, such an 
occurrence may not happen in months, or even in a life-time. It is said 
that they attack smaller animals, such as frogs and other reptiles, grubs 
and worms; and that they will even prey on each other; though they suck 
the blood of living animals only. But even supposing that they have no 
access to blood, nature has endowed them with other resources. They can 
live for months and years on what appears pure water alone. This forms 
the singular circumstance in the diet of these animals. They delight to 
gorge themselves with a full meal of blood, even to a surfeit, and yet with 
plain water they live, grow, and seem to have the greatest enjoyment of 
existence. It would appear as if their three lancet-formed teeth, and their 
carnivorous appetites, were bestowed more for the benefit of man than for 
themselves, and that in their system of dietetics water is the rule, and blood 
the exception. 

Ina domestic state, leeches are frequently kept for years in a glass jar, 
without other food than clear river water; a change of which is necessary 
every few days. Un this wy thrive, and gradually increase in bulk. Oc- 
casivnally, too, they change their skins, which come off in successive rings 
from their body. Now as water is an inorganic substance, and, besids, does 
not contain all the elements of the animal tissues, we must suppose that, 
mingled with the clearest river water, there is always a sufficient quantity of 
vegetable infusion and minute animalcules, or other animal juices, to afford 
them a sufficiency of nourishment. 

The medical leech is a native of many parts of Britain, but is now become 
very rare. It still is seen among the lakes of Westmoreland ; but even, on 
the authority of Wordsworth’s Leech-Gatherer, they are fast disappear- 
ing— 
' ‘Once I could meet with them on every tide, 

But they have dwindled long by slow decuy ; 

Yet still I persevere, and find them where [ may.’ 

During the continental war, the British supply was completely exhausted: 
and a single leech not unfrequently sold for two shillings and sixpence’ 
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popularity went on with gathering speed, portraits gaveplace to caricatures, 
panegyrics to pasquinades; the king was blamed for every evil under which 
France had to groan, from a deficient revenue to a rainy Sunday, and the un- 
measured admiration of which he had for a while been the object, seemed 
but to have prepared the way for an odium equally unmeasured and far 
more undeserved. : 

In the provinces, however, the change was more gradual, and that in the 
proportion of their distance from Paris. The disaffection of the capital 
wasslow in making its way to the shores of the Mediterranean and of the 
Bay of Biscay, and the person of majesty was still warmly venerated on the 
remote banks of the Rhone and the Garonne, when it had long ceased to be 
= on those of the Seine, except in the tone of indifference or of 
abuse. 

Among the fair loyalists whose devotion did so much honour to themselves 
and to its object, there were few to compare, either in the ardour or the 
durability of their patriotic enthusiasm, with Madame de Saverne, the rich 
widow of a papal tunctionary in Avignon. A Frenchwoman by birth (she 
was the daughter of a wealthy silk manufacturer of Lyons), she could not 
cease to consider herself a subject of Louis, and indeed continued such in 
all ber thoughts, though from her marriage and present circumstances her 
outward allegiance was due to the triple crown. We need notsay whether 
the king’s bust occupied its customary place of honour in her house; it was, 
in truth, the first objecton which her eyes opened each morning, to 
crown it with the brightest flowers the south’s sunny gardens ene furnish, 
was her daily care. 

This was a sore scandal to her confessor, who in vain exhorted her to dis- 
card this worldly idol, and to supply its place with something edifying—say 
the itaage of St. Peter. Madame de Saverne professed the most entire 
veneration for St. Peter, but urged the claims which, even on religious 
grounds, the earthly sovereign also has to the homage of the subject, where- 
upon the confessor reminded her, with some sharpuess, that her sovereign 
was not Louis but the pope, and that busts of the ho!y father, as well as of 
the most Christian king, were to be bad in Avignon. But what was the 
consternation of the good Dominican when his spiritual daughter announced 
to him her determination of making a journey to Paris, for the purpose of 
sunning herself in the direct beams of the royal countenance. 1t was to ro 
purpose that he represented to her the sinfulness of this excessive reverence 
of a mortal and a layman, that he painted the corruption of the capital in the 
darkest colours, that he exhibited in fearful array the perils that threatened 
the souls, bodies, and purses of such thoughtless beings as suffered a fatal 
enriosity to draw them within its precincts, that he confided to her the pas- 
sion with which she had inspired his brother, a most promising young man, 
and a captain in the pope’s army, then on duty somewhere in Romagna, 
but shortly expected home; Madame de Saverne had made up her mind ; 
she would see the king, were it but fora moment; she would taste this 
beatitude, and then be content to die, still more sv to live ; she thought, 
she said, it was a most innocent wish, a most natural one, and if Madame 
Grosgrisard had travelled to Paris last year for no other purpose than to 
see herself surrounded by suitors, that she might have a greater number 
out ofwhich to choose the greatest vaurien to bestow her deceased hus- 
band’s wealth upon, surely she, whose enthusiasm was so pure, might 
blamelessly give way to it—surely she might indulge a wish engendered 
only by devotion to the father of her country. But the confessor maintain- 
ed that the purity of her feelings was the very reason that she should not 
go to Paris ; it was no place, he insisted, for good intentions and laudable 
motives, but only for mischief, roguery, aud ungodliness of every kind; a 
very fit place, in short, for Madame Grosgrisard to look for a vaurien, but 
the last place in the world for Madame de Saverne to seek the kind of earth- 
ly god she pictured to herself in the French monarch. 

The resolution, however, of the lady was not to be changed ; she attri- 
buted her spiritual director's horror of Paris to prejadice, and a monk’s ig- 
norance of the world, and anticipated the pleasure she should have, on her 
return to Avignon, in enlarging his contracted views. Nevertheless, his last 
words pronounced with a kind of prophetic solemnity, as she tenderly im- 
bedded the royal bust in cotton, and with reverential hands deposited it in 
the well-wadded box provided for its reception, left an unpleasant impres- 
sion on her ear, which did not speedily wear off. He said— 

‘ You now lavish on that image a care, and respect almostidolatrous--you will 
cumber your carriage with it—you will anxiously guard it from — jolt 
—you will dandle iton your knees, I doubt not, as if it were a child; but 
when you come back you will not take in your hand a piece of coin that 
bears the same image without shuddering : such is the price at which you 
will purchase this hour’s pleasure.’ 

But whatever momentary uneasiness a warning so darkly ominous might 
have given her, Madame de Saverne was not frightened from her purpose : 
the good father, she believed, feltangry at her having turned her property 
at Avignon into cash, and lodged it in the hands of a banker, who gave her 
bills for it on Paris, when he had reckoned confidently on her making it a 
present to his monastery ; she suspected, tou, that he was annoyed at the loss 
of her very well-appo)ted table, at which a ‘ cover’ had as regularly been 
placed for him as for herself, and this impression went far to counteract the 
force of anything hecould advance against her intended journey. His labours, 
however, had been crowned with more fruit in another quarter: Jeannette, 
Madame de Saverne’s maid, was fairly terrified from accompanying her mis- 




















and even five shillings. Since the peace, the supply has been abundant 
from France and Spain. France is supplied chiefly from Strasburg, whence 
they are imported from Hungary, Turkey, Wallachia, and Russia, and kept 
inponds. They are carried into France On spring- wagons, and are contain- 
ed in moistened bags, each bag containing one hundred and twenty leeches. 
Previous to 1834, upwards of forty-six millions of leeches were imported 
into France annually ; at present, the numbers have decreased to seventeen 
millions. They are imported into London and Leith by sea, packed in little 
bags, which are occasionally moistened with water during the short voyage. 
In general, they arrive fresh and healthy: but they are not unfrequently 
liable to disease, which destroys great numbers. There are three sorts or 
sizes; the largest and middle sorts being reckoned the best. A large leech 
is calculated to abstract half an ounce of blood, besides the quantity which 
flows from the wound afterwards. The smaller sizes are comparatively in- 
efficacious. 

The test of a good leech is, that it should, when squeezed in the palm of 
the hand, contract into a firm ball, and not remain elongated and flabby.— 
After having been used once, and gorged with blood, they are never so 
lively as before: for the most part they are dull, and will not readily bite. 
A leech suspected to contain blood may also be tested by applying to its 
mouth alittle salt, when the contained blood will in a few minutes be eject- 
ed. This is one plan of making leeches disgorge their full of blood. If, 
when taken off, their mouth be placed in alittle salt, they immediately sick- 
en, and discharge the contents of their stomach, Another plan is to seize 
them by the obtuse end, and strip them firmly but slowly through the fing- 
ers. Others, again, place them in tepid water, and allow them to make the 
best of their luxurious meal; but in such cases the usual fate of gluttons 
and epicures sooner or later cuts them off. 

A common animal in the pools of this country is the horse-leech. It 
nearly resembles the other, but is of a more uniform biack colour, and not 
so decidedly marked with greenish streaks on the back as the medicinal 
species. The horse-leech has no great inclination to fasten on the human 
skin; but when it does so, it takes its fill, just like the other, and no more. 
There is a popular, but unfounded belief that, if a leech of this description 
do fasten on the skin, it will continue to suck and discharge the bl till 
every drop in the body is exhausted. Hence they are the dread of every 
school-boy who happens to wade with naked legs into their domains. 

The leech, like mavy other animals, appears to have avery nice sensi- 
bility in regard to atmospheric changes, and especially in what regards the 
electric modifications of the air. Before storms, or any sudden change in 
the atmosphere, the leech is seen in great activity, and darting up to the 
surface of the water in its jar. These animals too, at certain times, are 
found to move out of the water, and te remain for considerable periods 
clustered on the dry upper sides of their jar; while on other occasions they 
will remain for days immersed in the water near the bottom. They pro- 
duce smal! eggs, which form into cocoons, from which in due time the liv- 
ing young aake their appearance. : 

he art of cupping, now geuerally practised, has greatly superseded the 
use of leeches. This art is an imitation of tae natural process of the leech. 
It gives little pain, and is more speedily accomplished, but is not in all re- 
spects equally efficacious. 
eres 


MADAME DE SAVERNE. 


The short-lived popularity of the ill-fated Louis the Sixteenth was in its 
culminating point at the close of the American war. The ‘great nation’ 
had been gratified in its two liveliest feelings, love of military glory and | 
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tress to a place which her pastor depicted to her as little better than the 
fore-porch of hell, and the lady, to her no small vexation, was obliged to 
teke a stranger to wait upon her, a native of Paris, who had travelled as a nur- 
sery governess, or bonne d’cnfant, and was now anxious for an opportunity 
to return to the place of her birth. This person, who was called Manon, 
had long left the giddy years of youth behind her ; she described herself as 
having ‘beauconp souffert,’ and on the whole inspired her new mistress with 
more distrust than confidence. On the other hand, she was active and cley- 
er, knew what travelling was, and was, therefore, probably more helpful 
to Madame de Saverne on the journey than her simple Jeannette would 
have beeu. Arrived at Paris, she proved a ‘treasure ;’ the bewildering 
maze of the streets was no maze for her; she knew whither to go and 
where to stop, and soon piloted Madame de Saverne to a lodging-house, the 
mistress of which received the party with many smiles, and declared her 
apartments ready to receive them the same moment. Madame de Saverne 
asked but one question—how far was the house from the Tuileries ’—and 
on learning that the palace was not more than five minutes’ walk distant, 
she at ouce took the lodgings for a month. 

Without stopping to take either refreshment or rest, or, indeed, to do any 
thing but unpack the revered bust of majesty, and instal it in her future 
sleeping-room, Madame de Saverne now requested her landlady to show 
her the way to the palace, that she might lose no time in satisfying ber longing 
eyes with a sight of the king, whom she pictured to herself as stepping out, 
every half hour or so, on a balcony at the first hoor windows, to beam a bea- 
tific regard on his passing subjects. It was some time before the landlady 
could Lelieve that she rightly understood her locger, and that the only mo- 
tive of the Jatter for a journey from Avignon to Paris had been the desire 
of seeing the king. Was it that madame had any business with the king? 
she asked. Had she, perhaps, a petition--a memorial—to present to his 
majesty? No—Madame de Saverne had but yielded to a wish common, she 
presumed, to every French bosom, to contemplate him who was at once 
the happiness and the glory of France. 

‘You, madame,’ said she, ‘ who have the good fortune to reside in the cap- 
ital, must often have reflected with compassion on the lot of those, whom 
their more distant abode forbids for years together, perhaps fur their whole 
lives, the sight of those august and benign features. How natural, theu, 
must you find it, that I, to whom destiny has assigned such a lot, should 
have resolved at least once to enjoy a felicity without which you, doubtless, 
could not exist a single day.’ 

‘Mon dien, Madame ! exclaimed the landlady, ‘ for my own part, I as- 
sure you, I would not go two steps outof my way for the sake of seeing 
the king, nor is there, i will venture to say, in all Paris, a human being that 
would ever ask to see hitn again. A king who suffers the bakers to put 
plaster of Paris in their bread instead of flour !—nay, some are of opinion 
that it is not even plaster oi Paris, bat pounded glass! Can madame con- 
ceive such a horror ?’ 

Madame de Saverne could scarcely believe 
what the landlady said for a mauvaise plaisanterte, but, as ske understood 
no jesting on such a subject, she contented herself with coldly remarking 
that it was, apparently, inconvenient to madame to accompany her to the 
palace; she would, therefore, take her maid as a guide, and had only toex- 
press her regret at having troubled madame with an indiscreet request.— 


her ears: she held, however, 


| The landlady begged an infinity of pardons, and declared that nothing would 


yield her so much happiness as to bave the honour of showing madame the 
way, but expressed her surprise at finding madame, as she apprehended, 
unacquainted with the circumstance that the king did not live at the Tuiler- 
ies, but at Versailles. 

This was an unexpected blow for Madame de Saverne : however, she did 
not take long to deliberate: the Carriage was still before the door, and 
seatcely more than half unpacked; she iminediately directed that every- 
thing should be replaced in statu quo, ordered fresh horses, and, to the in- 
expressible ¢ hagrin of Mademoiselle Manon, set off for Versailles the same 
hour, after making tl} ind! idy a present of a month’s rent. 

It struck her as singular Usrt a horseman rode the whole way at the s 

] riage, until they were within a short distance of Versailles, when 

ar { ind was lost sight of for ashort time. She addressed a re- 

< to Ler maid on the oddity of the circumstance, but Manon replied, 


en eee 
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going to Versailles as well as themselves. 


or that he knew more than he chose to tell. 


of curiosity, which she could not help being struck by. The 


sition. 


‘Heavens!’ cried the loyal lady, ‘and is France exposed to the unspeak- 


able—the irre parable’— 


‘I have the honour to supplicate madame,’ said the landlord with asmile, 
as her emotion interrupted her speech, ‘to re-assure herself: the indispo- 
sition of his majesty is not such as to give room for any grave uneasiness as 
Will madame give herself the trouble to walk 


to the destinies of France. 
in?’ 


M dame de Saverne found Versailles charming, and was at once decided 

She looked at some houses in the vicinity of the palace, 
but was no less surprised than mortified to find that the proprietors had no 
mind to deal with her, though she offered terms considerably above those 
Auother thing that puzzled her was to find, wherever she 
In many of the houses for which she 


to settle there. 


of a fair bargain. 
went, that she seemed to be known. 
made proposals, the people looked at each other, and remarked, ‘ C'est cette 
dame,’ or asked, * C'est madame qui est d’ Avignon?’—and, on being an- 
swered in the affirmative, politely informed her that the house was not to be 
let for the present. She had, therefore, to retarn to her hotel, and to take 
an apartment by the day—a mode of lodging herself, more expensive than 
her judgment approved; but what could she de? There was, in fact, no 
choice. 

In ber new lodging, Madame de Saverne observed the strictest retire- 
ment; a number of works relating to the history of France, and in particu- 
lar to that of the late war, ordered from a neighbouring bookseller’s, fi rmed 
her amusement for in-doors, and her maid was her only society. She had 
contracted habits of seclusion during the life of her husband, who saw no 
company, and the representations of her confessor, as io the dangerous char- 
acter of Parisian society (under which term she conceived that of Versailles 
to be included,) were not without their influence upon her. Books in the 
morning, and the palace-garden in the afternoon, gave her full occupation. 

The construction of the new terrace at this time employed a great num- 
ber of workmen in the gardens, and some of these were one day engaged 
in recounting to each other their respective histories, as Madame de Saverne 
sat ona bench within hearing. One of them described his captivity among 
the savages during the American war, the tortures he had seen inflicted on 
his comrades, and prepared for himself, his escape. and the perils and priva- 
tions he had enconntered in his return to the French camp, concluding with 
a bitter complaint that for all this he had now no pension, but must work 
for his bread like any pekin who had never handled iron, save in the shape 
of a spade or a pick-axe, nor set foot over the borders of i race all his days. 
Madame de Saverne heard this complaint with pain, lesson account of him 
who uttered it, than of him on whom it seemed to reflect: she approached 
the man, slipped a piece of gold into his hand, and said,— 

‘ Attribute it to the ill health of your king, my friend, that your claims 
have hitherto been overlooked, and pray for his restoration, not only for your 
own, but for France’s sake: in the meantime accept this trifle from ene who 
honours brave men.’ 

The man seemed confounded; he looked from face to face of his com- 
rades, as she hasted away without waiting for his thanks, then at the gold 
piece in his hand, then at the retiring figure of his benefactress, then at his 
companions again. 

‘ Diable !’ said he, when he at last found speech. 

‘’Tis the mad lady from Avignon,’ said one of the workmen: ‘she is 
come all the way hither to see the king, who has had the happiness to in- 
spire her with a grande passion,’ 


‘ Parblew!’ said another, ‘tis a happiness thrown away upon him: one of 


us had known better how to profit by such a bonne fortune.’ 
‘ Tis a brave lady,’ cried the receiver of the gold piece: ‘ we will drink 
this evening to the recovery of her understanding.’ 


‘Ma foi!’ said he that had spoken before, ‘1 would rather drink to the | less, exbausted, she fled back into her chamber. 


somewhat sulkily, that she found nothing odd in there being other people 
Madame de Saverne then asked 
the coachman if he knew any thing of the man, buthis only reply was an 
elevation of the shoulders, which might either mean that he knew nothing, 
A few minutes after the car- 
riage drove into Versailles, and stopped at an hotel, where the lady, as she 
alighted, perceived the person who had awakened her curiosity standing in 
the midst of a group in the doorway. As she appeared, he withdrew into 
the house, and the people of the hotel came forward to meet her with looks 
seemed to 
know that she was come to Versailles for the purpose of seeing the king, 
and told her that he seldom visited the gardens now, on account of indispo- 


made a rich man of him: she stipulated only that he should this day drink 
a glass to the king’s health, whose recovery he had to thank for what she 
had done for him. The man would have thrown himself at her feet, but 
she retired into her sleeping-room to avoid his thanks. 

Immediately after, voices were heard in violent altercation in the ante- 
chamber: Manon, who had been playing the eaves-dropper while her mis- 
tress spoke with the invalid, was opposing the departure of the latter, ex- 
claiming that Madaiuie de Saverne had nothing to give away, that her prop- 
oy was not under her own controul, that she was an object of surveillance, 
and that any one who received money from her might count upon being 
sent to the galleys. To her voice was soon added that of the police officer, 
who demanded that the money should immediately be delivered to him. 
On this the lady came out of her chamber, and insisted, with much indigna- 
tion, that the man should be suttered to pass unmolested, and that neither 
her maid, nor any oue else, should presume to interfere with the exercise ot 
her bounty. In effect, the invalid was no longer hindered to depart, but 
both Manon and the policeman regarded the lady with looks of such strange 
meaning, that she withdrew again, disconcerted and perplexed, into her 
chamber, and the thought of her confessor recurred with greater force than 
ever. The rest of the day she occupied herself with books of devotion, and 
was much provoked by her maid, who told her it would show more sense to 
amuse herself with a comedy of Moliere, and that, for her own part, she 
would sooner, were she so happy as to be rich, give two thousand livres for 
a handsome gown than one to a wooden-legged soldier 

The next day Madame de Saverne was waited on by the nutcracker: he 
wore an official uniform, and declared himself sent by the police authorities 


to make inquiries concerning her fortune, in consequence of the singular 
reports of which she was the gbject. 
man, who approached the lady with an air half familiar, half shy, and made 
asif he would kiss her hand, but used the op 
Madame de Saverne, surprised and flurried, placed no doubt in the correct- 


He was accompanied by auother 


yortunity to feel her pulse.— 


uess of the business, and, as her affairs were in excellent order, a very brief 
inspection of her papers was sufficient to put the official perfectly in posses- 
sion of the state of them. A conversation on different topics ensued: the 
nutcracker’s friend, however, soun turned the discourse on the king, and the 
lady, in her southern openness and vivacity, made no secret of the great ex- 
pectations she entertaiued for the country from the royal goodness and wis- 
dom. The two men exchanged significant glances, as took their leave, 
saying they would do themselves the honour of calling on her again in the 
-afternoon. 

After dinner, Madame de Saverne was going out for her usual promenade 
in the gardens, when the nutcracker came up to her as she stepped from 
the door, and said she must immediately enter a carriage which he had in 
waiting, and appear herself before the police authorities, to give an account 
of her circumstances, and her business at Versailles, the account which he, 
the nutcracker, had had the honoar to receive from her in the morning not 
having proved satisfaciory. 

In vain she objected that he had no warrant, and that without such, and 
without consulting an advocate, she did notfeel herself obliged to attend him; 
his answer to her hesitating representation was, that in case she did not 
go quietly, he must take her by force; and thatif madame did not know 
when she was treated well, she would have but herself to blame for treat- 
ment of a different kind. At the same time he seized her hand; she cried 
for help ; people came running up, among the rest the ofticer of police who 
had twice before interfered with her. One or two appeared disposed to be- 
friend her, so far at least as to remonstrate against the employment of vio- 
lence to a lady of her appearance ; but no sooner had the nutcracker whis- 
pered a word in their ears, than, with shrugs and grimaces of pity, they | 
drew back: the word, whatever it was, flew through the pecs and the 
unfortunate lady heard on all sides expressions of ‘ Ah! c'est different !” 
‘C'est bien dommage !’ ‘ T'ant pis pour elle!” 

‘I beseech you,’ cried she, appealing to those who uttered these remarks, 
‘ what is it they charge me with ?—what are they going to do with me?’ 

Her distress was so great, her looks and her accents so piteous, that the 
eyes of many of the by-standers filled with tears. The officials, however, 
were proof against all appeals to the feelings; and the nutcracker, weary of 
delay, seized her about the waist, and, with the help of the policeman, was 
lifting her intothe carriage, when, indignation and despair giving herstrength, 
she resisted with such good effect, that not only did she extricate herself 
from their grasp, but lett them, amid the ‘bravos!’ of the crowd, with bloody 
| marksofher prowess on both their ill-favoured ‘aces, while staggering, breath- 
Her foes did not pursue | 





spread of her madness among the rich ladies of the court: they will do us| her, but two other men entered the chamber: she asked their business, but 


little good as long as they have their senses.’ 
The next day Madame de Saverne was accosted b 


y a whole troop of} when night came on, did not quit the chamber. 


a shrug was the only answer: they seated themselves in silence, and, even 
Madame de Saverne now 


workmen, each of whom related to her his deeds in the war, and the in- | saw the error she had committed in avoiding to make any acquaintance in 
gratitude of his country: she gave something to each of them, notwith- | the place ; she called the landlord—no one came ; she attempted to quit the 


standing the strenuous remonstrance of her maid, who assured her that she 
was played upon, and that most of the fellows had certainly never been out 


of France. 


_ ‘ Suppose it so,’ said Madame de Saverne ; ‘to what purpose did Heaven 
ve me so much fortune, and so few wants, if I may not give of my super- 


uity to those who have not enough ?’ 


Manon represented that, in this manner, she would soon leave herself 
without any fortune, and pursued the subject so far, and so much in the 


tone of a governess with her pupil, that Madame de Saverne at length 


became impatient of being schooled by her maid, and the next morning 


said to her— 

* Manon, [have no further need of your services., There is what I 
owe you. Farewell.’ . 

* Madame cannot dismiss me before the end of my term,’ answered the 


maid, saucily. *‘ f will certainly not leave madame till the period of my 


engagement is expired.’ 


‘I am quite ready to pay you up to the end of the term,’ said Madame 
de Saverne : ‘ but I repeat I have no occasion for your services, and, in 


short, you cannot stay with me any longer.’ 
* We shall see,’ said Manon, and left the room. 


In a short time she returned accompanied by an officer of police, who, | au 
without any ceremony, acquainted the lady that she could not partwith her 
maid before the expiration of a certain term, without having what should 
Madame de Sa- 
verne, of course, could not tell whether this was really the law of France, 
or whether she was imposed on; the official was a pattern of the ple- 
beian insolence and brutality which were at that time characteristic of the 
service he belonged to; she was intimidated by his ill-raanners, and saw 
no resource but to await, with what patience she could, the lapse of the 


seem to the police a sufficient cause for the proceeding. 


ime specified. 


room—the men silently placed themselves between her aud the door, and, 
with expressive shrugs, forbid her the passage. 

Seeing now that she had no choice but to pass the night in the presence 
of these extraordinary intruders, she resolved to sit up, and employ herself 
in writing letters to her confessor, and to some of her relations at Lyons.— 
Her mind, however, was too much disturbed to allow her to write any co- 
herent account of her situation; she could give only vague hints of mysteri- 
eus danger, which she hoped might induce her friends to come to her relief. 
In fact, she did not kuow what to make of the way in which she was treat- 
ed; and the bewilderment in which she wrote gave to her letters the char- 
acter of a fantasiic romance, which might awaken grave doubts as to the sa- 
nity of the writer. Before she had finished, a carriage drove up to the ho- 
tel, and, presently after, several men entered the room, and, coming up to 
her, bound her with strange bandages, which deprived her of al! power of 
motion: in the mean time, one of the men took her desk, while another 
locked her presses, and read through the letters she had been writing. She 
attempted to cry out, but a bandage was immediately fixed over her mouth: 
she now gave up all resistance, a handkerchief was bound across her eyes, 
she was wrapped in a cloak, carried out of the hotel, and placed in a car- 
riage, which immediately drove off at fall speed. Overpowered by fatigue 

» ¢ Resa: mag she sank more than once into a troubled sleep, but the jolt- 
ing of the carriage as often awaked her. She could not, however, calculate 
how far she had journeyed when the carriage stopped, and she was lifted 
out, and carried up several flights of stairs into a chamber, where the ban- 
dages were removed from her eyes, mouth, and limbs. 

“Where am I?’ were the first words she uttered on regaining the powers 
of speech. 

The men who had carried her away made no answer, but pointed to a 
bed which, with two others, formed the entire furniture of the room, and 
then withdrew. The bed to which the men had pointed was unoccupied, 








Some days after it was announced that the king would that evening | bat out of each of the others an odd-looking face eered at_ hers with an ab- 


celebrate the re-establishment of his health by a visit to the gardens. That 
: Madame de Saverne that morning decorated her busi 
with a double quantity of flowers, and was the first in the evening to tuke 


was a joyful day : 


her place near the door at which the king was (o come out. People soo1 


began to assemble, and she remarked, standing not far from her, the very 
man who had accompanied her on the road from Paris to Versailles, and, 
whose features W ere sufficiently marked to have fixed him indelibly in her 
remembrance—his immense nose and chin, with the enormous mouth that 


gaped between them, giving him the appearance of a magnified nutcrac 
er. 

the signal the king was coming. Madame de Saverne bends forward t 
catch the first glimpse; others, crowding from behind, push her out o 


the line, and she finds herself standing alone in the very midst of the 
ng themselves to keep clear for the 
king; in the same moment she is seized by the ‘ nutcracker,’ with 


passage which the Swiss are exerti 


the remark, that it is net becoming in a female to throw herself si 


inthe king’s way. She represents, as well as fright and eagerness wil 


permit her, that it is not her fault, that she has been pressed forward by 
the throng, that she is satisfied to stand anywhere, so she may have but a 


moment’s view of the king ;—in vain 
away, while the crowd shouts its‘ Vive le Roi !"—and the longed for sich 
of his majesty is snatched from her in the moment when she thought hersel 


sure of it. The crowd now closes up after the king : the throng is not t 


be penetrated ; the moment is lost; Madame de Saverne can scarcel 
keep back her tears,—she feels hurt, mortified,—and is laughed at to boot 


by several persons who have joined the nutcracker. 


Arriving, in a disconsolate mood, at her lodgings, and involuntaril 


thinking of the warning of her confessor, she found a person awaiting he 
arriv al, who announced himself as a discharged soldier. He had lost 

leg in the war, and was disabled for service ; he had bi en, however, be 
fore he enlisted, an artisan, and, had he but a small capital, could nov 


return to his former business. marry the girl to whom he had long been 


engaged, and live a life of industrious indepe ndence; the reputation « 
Madame Saverne’s beneficence had encouraged him to make his circum 


stances known to her.—he was provided with the best testimonials— 
would she cast an eye over them, she would see he enjoved the character 
of a good workman, and. would she assist him with the loan of a small 
sum, he trusted in the course of a few years, to be able to repay it, with 


such interest as she might deem reasonable 


Madame de Saverne forgot her vexation ; she felt that she had been drawn 


: purpose of doing a 
beneficent action, and gave the old man a thousand livres, which she told 


him he should repay, without interest, as soon as his industry should have 


away from the spectacle by Providence itself, for the 


lhe crowd gradually increased, and at length the Swiss Guards gave 


: the man draws her inexorably 


surd sort of over-wise expressioa, and with a multitude of winks, end other 
signs of intelligence, that made the poor lady’s heart die within her. 

‘Madame la Baronne wishes to know where she is,’ said one of ber 
, | Strange room-fellows as soon as the men had disappeared : ‘I have the hon- 
our to inform madame that she is in the court of the king of Iveiot: ma 
dame is appointed third lady of the bed-chamber to the Princess Hoquerlin: 
J have the honour to felicitate Madame la Baronne’— 

‘We have rather to felicitate ourselves, Madame la Comtesse,’ broke in 
the other tenant of the room, ‘on the accession of Madame la Baroune to 
our society, which she was formed toadorn. Yes, madame,’ proceeded she, 
, | addressing herself to Madame de Saverne, ‘1, the Duchesse de St. Chiti- 
r| Vari, welcume you to the maple for which the great qualities of your head 

and heart so eminently qualify you, and of wuich | hope long to see you the 
ornament.’ 

The two women now gabbled incoherently and together, vying with eich | 
other in noise, till steps were heard approaching the door, at the sound of 
which they became still ; the door was opened, a man ofa surly expression 
of countevance appeared, fixed a significant regard for afew seconds on the 
two women, and disappeared agaiu without speaking a word. From that 

moment all was silent in the chamber. : 

y In the morning, Madame de Saverne endeavoured to collect herself, to 
{| restrain her natural impetuosity, to call her prudence into exercise, and to 
f show, if the place she was in was, as she suspected, a mad-house, that she 
had been brought into it by mistake. She had succeeded to bring herself to 
a very composed frame of mind, when the same person entered the room 
who had visited her at Versailles with the nutcracker. He was accompa- 
nied by several young men, who called him ‘ Monsieur le docteur,’ and who 
themselves had the appearance of students, their study, as it seemed, at this 
r | moment, being to give themselves an air of great wisdom aud experience 
a| before the patients. One of these luminaries approached Madame de Sa- 
- | verne, and asked her if she did not consider the king the handsomest man 
v | ia France. 

* His majesty,’ she replied, ‘is not merely the handsomest, but the wisest 
| and best mau in France, but he has some very bad servants.’ 

- The moment she said this, the doctor made a sign to a couple of men who 
stood at the door; they advanced, laid hold of the lady, and placed her in 
a kind of wheel, in which she was whirled about so frightfully, that she 
thought her last moment had come. When takenjout. she was asked what 
she thought of the king now. In utter exhaustion, she faltered out— 

‘ He cannot protect all his children, God help us !’ 

* You see,’ observed the doctor, ‘she is already more rational. Continue 
the treatment every day. Her madness is the result ofa sedenxtary life, act 
ing upon a mind disturbed by political enthusiasm and unsausted love.’ 
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de Saverne’s eyes opened to the whole extent of her misery : she was look- 
ed on as a maniac, and saw herself, as the consequence of this fatal mistake, 
deprived both of fortune and liberty. Who, thought she, could have set on 
foot such a report? Was ita piece of malice devised by Manon, in revenge 
for her mistress’s intention of parting with her? Or was it a plot of some- 
body’s to get possession of her fortune; could any of her relations be so 
wicked? The conversation of the doctor’s booby pupils soon furnished a 
solution of the riddle which so perplexed her: it was, she learned, her ven- 
eration for the king that had given the first ground for suspicion that she was 
insane, her extraordinary munificence had strengthened it, and the solitude 
in which she lived had been held conclusive Had she every where railed 
at Louis as the author of all the woes of France, the oppressor and afflicter 
of his subjects in every possible and impossible way—had she spent her for- 
tnne on dress, and her time in the theatre and the assembly—had she lived 
without doing good to any mortal in this world, and without thinking of the 
next, adoubt would never have been entertained of the sonndness of her 
mind ; but to revere the king, to give her money to people who had nothing 
to give her for it but their prayers, and, above all, to pass the greater part 
of her time at home !—what Parisian could require more unequivocal proofs 
of madness ? 

But might not she make the whole matter clear to the doctor? Alas! the 
doctor was nota man to whom it was easy to make avything clear. Again, 
and again, she made the attempt, but hardly had she spoken three words on 
the subject when the doctor smiled with au air of great sagacity, aud order- 
ed her into the dreadful wheel. Her courage grew with despair ; no whirl- 
ing could silence her complaints ; she was plunged in water till balf drown< 
ed, but the first use she made of her breath was to renew her indignant re- 
monstrance. At last, the doctor, with expressions of heartfelt compassion, 
declared her incurable She could not feel angry with him; it was evi- 
dent that he wished to do her good. He would, no doubt, have made an 
excellent lorse doctor ; his own evil genius, and that of maukind, bad will- 
ed that his patients should be human. With horror she looked forward to 
the consequences of his verdict ; confinement for life seemed to be ber ine- 


presented itsell, and she sat with her face buried in her hands, when a voice, 
which she had heard before, startled her. It was the nutcracker, who, as 
he said, could no longer withstand the interest which prompted him to see 
her. Thesympathy he expressed in her woeful destiny inspired her with 
a sudden confidence, asd she entreated bim to say if there were no means 
—if there was no hope of deliverance for her. 

One way, he replied, there might be—and Jut one; but he doubted if 
she would embrace it 

What a doubt! there was no way from which she would shrink: worse 
than death it could scarcely be; and she was already resolved that desth 
should release her from her misery, if no means less fearful oflered. 

The nutcracker flattered himself she would find the means he had to 
propose infinitely less fearful than death: he confessed that her beauty 
had touched his heart from the moment he had first seen her ; he believed 
she was no more mad than himself; but the doctor was a foo!, and the in- 
tendant of police, who had given the warrant for her being taken thither, 
Was anothe: ; for the rest, they were both des bons diables, particular friends 
of his (the nuteracker’s) ; and, in fact, he could do anything with them he 
pleased :—a word from him w ould bring the sanest man in Paris into that 
house, or get the maddest inmate it contained out of it. Now, that word 
should be spoken before another hour was past, if Madame de Saverne 
would, in short, marry him. 

The lady suppressed a shudder: it was at once plain to her by whose 
machinations she had been brought into this abode of despair, and for what 
purpose: she saw, however, the advantages which the scoundrel’s pro- 
posal offered, and resolved to avail herself of them. 

‘ But my papers,’ said she, ‘I know not into what hands they are fallen : 
if they be lost, you will have in me a portionless wife.’ 

© A dieune plaise!’ said he ; ‘ the papers are safe in my hands: I intend- 
ed to have delivered them up to your friends in case you had really turn- 
ed out to be mad; but as that, happily, is not the case, we will keep them 
for ourselves, and your fortune, mon ange, will enable me to retire from 
the fatigues of office, and to cultivate the milder virtues in that domestic 
life, which I have ever believed to be their most congenial soil.’ 

‘[ can never live at Paris,’ said Madame de Saverne, ‘it has been the 
scene of too many horrors to me. Willi you go with me to Avignon ? 
You have heard, no doubt, of Petrarch’s grotto.’ 

The nutcracker exclaimed in ecstacy that his fiancee was the most ador- 
able of her sesgue—that the south had ever been the object of his long- 
ings—that Petrarch was his idol. The lady expressed her joy to find 
that their tastes were sv completely in unison; she proposed that their 
union should be solemnised at Avignon, and added, that he must see if 
the doctor could not be induced to bear them company ; it would grieve 
her, she said, to have no opportunity of marking her sentiments towards 
ohne who, though without thinking it, had been the occasion of their form- 
ing this alliance. The nutcracker declared it his greatest happiness to 
confirm her wishes in every respect, and undertook to answer for the 
doctor’s readiness to accompany them. He then talked of the house they 
could keep—the establishment they could maintain—the style in which 
they could live, for he had made himself accurately acquainted with her 
circumstances, and was, for the rest, too fatuously vain to harbour a mo- 
ment’s suspicion that she could mean to play him a trick. ; 

The next day he came to take Madame de Saverne away incurable. 
He told the keepers that he had to conduct her to the hopital for idiots 
but, instead of this, he brought her to Versailles, that she might look over 
her effects, and pack up for the journey as expeditiously as possible 

She found everything except her desk —packed up everything except the 
king’s bust, which she could not look at without an inward horror. Her 
fortune, consisting chiefly in papers, but papers as good as cash, the nut- 
cracker had taken into his own custody, otherwise she might have beem 
tempted to set off without him, though in so doing she would have had to 
forego the best part of her revenge. However, in less than a week he 
came, accompanied by the doctor, and announced himself ready for the 
journey. The doctor was astonished to find his former patient so completely 
recovered, and congratulated both her and himself very heartily thereupon : 
he took all the credit of her cure, as was reasonable, to himself, and gave 
her to understand that that admirable wheel, of the virtues of which her re- 
stored understarding would, he trusted, prove a lasting monument, was an 
inveution of his own. Madame de Saverne made her acknowledgments, and 
arsured him that, once at Avignon, she would give him proofs that she had 
not forgot his wheel, and that he himself should have cause to remember, as 
long as he lived, his having put her into it. 

In setting off she observed where the nutcracker put her desk, and on 
he journey tuok care not to lose sight ofit. The chief topic of conversation 
on the way was the police, of the omnipotence, omniscieuce, omnipresence, 
and other divine attributes of which, tbe nutcracker took great pains to give 
her an adeqvate idea. He explained to her that, in the present disjointed 
condition of the times, the police was, in reality, the only ged ip the state, 
ajl others, even royalty itself, subsisting only so long as the police thought 
jt expedient to sustain them ; all hotel and lodging-house keepers, all ser- 
vants, all ladies’, and other maids, were, he said, in its pay. Thus, nothing 
was hid from it: in yourown house, or in public places, you were equally 
under its eye; it was in the secret of all your plans, which, unknown to 
you, it either impeded or furthered according as they contravened or fell in 
with its own. These revelations filled the poor lady with new uneasiness ; 
the very air of France seemed to her to breathe espionage and treachery, 
and she did ret feel at her ease till she once more saw the papal arms, and 
found herself within the gates of Avignon. , 

Her betrothed and their mutual friend, the doctor, she obliged to make 
her house their quarters; and, with downcast eyes, if not exactly with 
blushes, she told the former that she would speak with her confessor the 
same day, on the subject nearest her keart. The nutcracker warbled airs 
out of Armida; his soul was lapped in E'ysian hopes—he seemed to him- 
self another Petrarch, and talked the doctor balf mad about his Laura. He 
had no longer any anxiety about the desk with the papers, which he now 
considered as safe in its mistress’s hands as in his own, and Madame de Sa- 
verne took care to have it conveyed out of his reach. ; . f 

When the confessor came she wept, not less for joy at seeing him again, 
than for the recollection of the sullaiags to which her disregard of his 
warnings bad exposed her. On her calling hima prophet, he showed her a 
louis d’or, and said— ni fee 

‘ Look, my daughter, how clear is the impress of wisdom and 
on these royal features !—how 

‘For God’s sake, reverend father,’ cried the poor lady, ‘ do not te “ 
in mind that every piece of coin bears that fatal head, or the very touch 0 
money will fill me with horror as long as I live! ; Rese enrer om 

‘ Ay,’ said the monk, ‘ tis better living under the triple crown than a 
the single. I know all that has happened : a brother of mine, who eed: 
you in Paris, but came too late, told me the whole story. ean, ae 
bring your friends this evening to the monastery —tell them I wi “se om 
the ceremony in my own church at once according to the Pca : vether 
Don’t say a word against my plans; you may be very sure R yy Rs ante 
marry you to the devil than # one of these miscreants— mt ave ¢ he 
prise in store not only for ces messicurs, but for yourself also — 

How enraptured was the betrothed man when he heard that he ' gs 
be married in a few hours, and thonght that the well-known desk, with d 
precions contents, would so shortly be his own. He told the lady he hope 
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While the doctor proceeded learnedly to descant upon her case, Madame 


vitable destiny. The thought of putting an end to so wretched an existence - 
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to place the police of Avignon on a similar footing to that of Paris, and 
omised the doctor the superintendence of all the mad-houses in the pope’s 
dominions. 

‘Your wheel shall be heard of, mon wieux,’ cried he, clapping his 
friend. on the back: ‘these Avignon tolks will long remember our visit to 
them.’ 

«1 dare prophesy they will,’ said Madame de Saverne. 

How stately was the strut of our nutcracker as he walked at the side of 
his fair fiancee tothe monasterychurch. With how ineffable an air of 
importance did he enter the confessional, which he seemed to look upon 
as a subsidiary police-office. The confession on his part was a mere form ; 
he had really no sins to confess, for, as to the trick he had played on Ma- 
dame de Saverne, he termed it an ingenious gallantry. The only pe- 
nance the confessor gave him was to say six paternosters in a dark 
place. ; 

‘He takes me for a baby,’ chuckled the nutcracker, inwardly, * that a 
dark place should frighten me to mend my life.’ 

‘To add to his amusement he was speedily joined by the doctor, to whom 
a similar penance had been prescribed, and these two esprits forts, hugely 
tickled at the folly of these priest-ridden Avignonese, entered together 
i m partitioned place a ljoining the church, and perfectly dark ; the door 
was forthwith locked upon them. 

‘Ca sent diablement;’ muttered the nutcracker—* what sort of a 
lace have they brought us to? 

* Parbleu, said the doctor, * I will tell you what it smells of; out; c'est 
ca, it smells of asses—’tis a stable.’ 

, Avery good placeto pray in,’ laughed the nutcracker ; ‘ what if we were 
to pray hee haw! hee haw! Methinks that it is the natural language of 
the devout.’ 

‘ He is an ass that prays at all,’ replied the doctor. ‘I will take the 
liberty of changing my paternosters into something | @n more at home in,’ 
and he began to chaunt in an under tone— 


> 


* Malbrouk s’en va-t-en guerre, 
Ta ron ton, ta ron ton, ta ron taine. 

‘ Ma foi !’ said the nutcracker, ‘ six malbrouks will make me quite as 
geod a Catholic as six paternosters,’ and he chimed in with a second te 
the doctor. 

* But what the devil is this? cried the doctor—‘I feel the ground’ move, 
Mon Dieu ! tis an earthquake ! ; 

* An earthquake !? exclaimed the nutcracker, in terror, 
door! Pour amour de dieu !—the door? 

Cursing Petrarch, and vowing in his most inmost soul that nothing 
should induce him, once Madame de Saverne’s fortune was legally his, to 
tarry another day in the sunny south, the nutcracker as well as his co- 
penitent, bawled energetically for deliverance: the horrid thought oc- 
curred to them, that the monks had fled trom the cloister, and that they 
were doomed to be buried in its ruins. ‘They now began to gabble pa- 
ternosters in earnest, as the motion of the floor beneath them became 
every moment more violent, and the awful termination seemed nearer. 
Their situation, however, was not quite so desperate a. theig fears repre- 
sented ; the floor moved, but not from the effect of an earthquake, but 
from their own frantic jumps ; for, in short, they were in the great tread- 
wheel that worked the oil-mill of the munastery, and in which many and 

many a couple of asses had done duty before them. They soon perceived 
this, andifthe discovery in some measure quieted their terror, it did not 
prove particularly flattering totheir vanity. Having once begun to move 
they could not check themselves ; the confessor, immediately on their 
entering the wheel, had had the bolts withdrawn which kept it still, their 
weight was then sufficient to set it in motion, and their tread increased 


’ 


‘ Help !—the 


its speed every moment. Swifter and swifter it rolled; the two penitents | that as soon as he should have earned a certain number of marks he should 
the mill went | be recommended for the remission of the remainder of his sentence. As 
merrily, and, when all was in full action, a shutter was removed, light ! marks would be obtained by industry and obedience, so they should be for- 
streamed in upon our labourers, and the confessor, with Madame de Sa- | feited by idleness, insubordination, or auy infringement of established rules. 


Were obliged to run, to avoid being thrown on their faces; 


verne, appeared looking in upon them at a grating. 
* My children,’ said the monk, * you are giving yourselves a deal of 
trouble. You will never get through your paternosters, at this rate !’ 
‘T never thoughta Frenchman would let his bride wait so long,’ 
the lady ; ‘1 begin to find this wearisome, and, if monsieur is much longer 
at his devotions, [ shall hardly think myselt good enough to be the wife of 
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| be stimulated, not by the fear of the lash in case of idleness, or by any 
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said | according to a scale to be framed for the purpose; nor should corporal 





80 pious a man.’ | 


The nutcracker attempted to reply, bat could only gasp out broken sylla- 
bles in tones scarcely human. 


; The monks came running to see what was | 
going on, aud exalted like schoolboys: they only saw the joke, and did not | for which he had been sentenced.’ 


know that this was the punishment of the crimes which these wretches had | 


committed against the lady. 

‘ If that does not cure you,’ said the confessor to the doctor, ‘ you are in- 
curably a fool—if that does not reform you,’ to the nutcracker, ‘ you are in- 
chrably a villain.’ 

A young and liaudsome officer now appeared, who was presented by the 
confessor to Madame de Saverne as his brother. She was surprised, blush- 
ed, and said :— 

‘I have already had the pleasure of the acquaintance of monsieur, but | 
why have { never seen or heard from you since the death of my husband? | 
~ long as he lived, indeed, [ could not permit your constant importunities, 
ul —— 

* I believed myself hated,’ said the oflicer, ‘and ventured not to approach 
you again.’ 

_ ‘A foolish modesty,’ said the confessor ; ‘you would neither of you 
listen to me, and, therefore, have both nad to suffer. You shall now be 
married at ouce fer penance, if ce monsieur, there in the wheel, has nothing 
azainst it.’ 

* No—no,’ cried the nutcracker. 

‘He says no, no,’ cried the confessor; ‘he will mot consent; ’tis a pity 
he must wheel it a little longer.’ 

‘Yes—yes—! con—sent,’ gasped the jilted man. 

_"A la bonne heure!’ said the confessor. ‘ You see he is already more ra- 
tional! [ begin to think our doctor’s mode of treatment here, no such bad 
thing, after all. Well, this honourable lady yields to her destiny, and you 
two sinners shall be witnesses of her happiness, and afterwards be escorted 
by our police over the frontier, unless monsieur le docteur would preter an 
engagement in the monastery, and take his turn at our mill !’ 

The doctor cried— ; 

‘ No—no !’ and the confessor added :— 

‘For the treuble you have taken, gentlemen both, in escorting madame 
home, she requests that you will accept of a very handsome bust of his 
majesty, King Louis the Sixteenth, which she has left behind her at Ver- 
sailles, asa monument of her visit to that place: in lieu thereof, we will 
place an image of St. Peter in the chamber of madame.’ 

The witnesses came ina piteons, condition out of the wheel; the nut- 
cracker’s wedding-coat was burst at every seam, and the doctor declared, 
with many sighs, that he never had an idea before of the effects of his own 
invention; he now saw how infallible means it must be for making mad 
people sane ; for it had been within a little of making him a sane mad-doc- 
tor, mad. 7 ’ 

The marriage followed, after which the two witnesses, malgre eux, were 
conducted over the papal frontier.—Fraser’s Magazine. . 
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ON CAPTAIN MACONOCHIE’S PROPOSED SYSTEM 
OF CONVICT MANAGEMENT. 
+h attent ir ia . 
ac tein preven moment directed 1 the amtinain 
penal ¢ ‘s become very evident that the principles on which 
the legislation of those colonies has hitherto been conducted must be radi- 
— defective + tor the results obtained after many years of persevering ef- 
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tem, but its qualities of ‘ inefficiency tor good and efficiency for evil’ being 
‘inherent’ in it, no ‘satisfactory improvement’ can be expected. But we 
are not therefore to conclude that transportation as a mode of punishment 
is altogether to be condemned; we are not to suppose that because the prin- 
ciples on which we have hitherto carried it out are wrong, that therefore it 
is in itself an inexpedient measure, and that we must altogether abandon 
the idea of transmitting our criminals to a distant sphere, and content our- 
selves with punishing them athome. There is no need for arriving at such 
a conclusion as this. 

We have reason to fear that the retention of so large a body of prisoners 
as our criminal population composes would be attended with most serious 
consequences. It is calculated that about fifty thous nd convicts are at pre- 
sent dispersed over our penal colonies, and that about five thousand annu- 
ally undergo sentence of transportation. Where shall we find prisons for 
numbers like these! How expensive the erection of penitentiaries, and 
how many years would elepse, before they could be completed! Besides, 
the physical condition of our prisoners being manifestly superior to that of 
our poor popalation, (for they would be better clothed and better fed,) a 
premium would be offered to crime, and the gaols would soon teem with 
culprits. On these therefore, as well as on mauy other accounts which we 
cannot now notice, it appests most proper that the punishment of transmis- 
sion to a distant colony should be retained. This being granted, the only 
qvestion to be determined is, what system of transportation can be devis- 
ed which shall avoid the evils we have hitherto deplored, and secure the 
good we have unsuccessfully desired! This is a question best answered 
by a practical man; by one who has made himself acquainted with the 
machinery hitherto in use; who has applied himself closely to the opera- 
tion of causes, and narrowly watched the development of their effects ; and 
who has brought to bear upon the whole subject a mind of philosophical 
energy, and a heart prompted by the dictates ofa pure and enlightened be- 
nevolence. Captain Maconochie’s appearance as ihe advocate ofa new sys- 
tem for the management of transported criminals, we trust may tend to open 
an era in the history of penal legislation. It is not, indeed, a new and un- 
heard of scheme which he is now submitting in official quarters. So far 
back as the year 1838, and in the very report to which we have before al- 
luded, the attention of parliament was invited to Captain Maconochie’s pro- 
posals, 
cal governors jealous of interference, and personally interested in the con- 
tinuance of existing regulations; or whether from a change of ministry 
ani succession to office of men holding different views of the subject, the 
measures proposed by Captain Maconochie were practically disregarded ; 
and, during his command at Norfolk Island, he was never permitted to 
make full and fair trial of hisown scheme. It remains to be seen whether 
the present ministry will give their sanction to such a trial ; and meanwhile 
it is important that the public mind should become acquainted sith the 
principles of a system which is certainly worthy of the consideration of rea- 
sonable and unbiased minds. 

In atterapting the delineation of some of the most prominent features of 
Captain Maconochie’s system, we cannot do better, in the first instance, 
than extract the following passage from the report of the Transportation 
Committee already referced to; for we there find the leading ideas admira- 
bly pourtrayed, and some of the most important principles seized and urg- 
pe dhs effect. Speak:ng of Captain Maconochie’s proposals, the committee 
say— 

‘It is suggested that the performance of penal labour by convicts shouid 
pe- 
cuniary allowance which may be expended in the choice of tobacco or other 
luxuries, but by opening an account with each man, giving him credit for 
every day’s labour, to be estimated by a greater or smaller number of 
marks, according as he had been more or less industrious, with an assurance 





Instead of the summary infliction of the lash, or the loss of indulgences in 
food or otherwise, convicts should incur by offences of this description the 
forfeiture of a number of marks, proportioned to the gravity of the case, 


punishment be resorted to, except for the purpose of repressing open 
resistance to authority. The whole number of marks each convict 
should be required to earn in order to obtain pardon should be so fixed, 
with reference te the number to be allowed for a good day’s labour, as to 
enable him to obtain his pardon at the expiration of about halt the period 


But whether from supineness, or from the representations of lo- | 





So far the committee recognise and approve the mark system, recom- 
mended by Captain Maconochie. They acknowledge that ‘ the great ob- 
ject of agood system for the government of convicts should be that of teach- 
ing them to look forward to the future and remote effects of their own con- 
duct, and to be guided in their actions by their reason, instead of merely by 
their animal instincts and desires.’ Andjhence the committee cannot but see 
that a course of treatment which requires sustained effort, and furnishes pow- 
erful motives for self-command, must be superior to any system of physical 
coercion and brute force. Having thus alluded to the parliamentary notice, 
which in the year 1838 was taken of Captain Maconochie’s scheme, we shall 


proceed to lay before our readers a more methodical and succinct account } 


of his plans, as he is now developing them for the consideration of the pre- 
sent ministry. 

The grand experiment which Captain Maconochie undertakes is, that of 
combining the individual reformation of criminals with the public good,—to 
protect society, —to execute justice, and at the same time to reclaim the of- 
fender, and render him auseful member of the community. This is an end 
worth attempting, and the philosophy of the nineteenth century may grace- 
fully apply itself to the work. Too long have we attempted to repress vio- 
lence,—too long have we sacrificed the criminal both sou! and bedy, un- 
der the idea that the example of terrible suffering would suffice to deter 
others from crime. We have too long overlooked the tact, that by inflicting 
punishment, which must necessarily deteriorate its victims, we have assum- 
ed'a power which no nation can have arightto assume,—we have committed 
an injustice beyond the powers of sophistry to defend, and we have greatly 
sinned against.the obligations both of morality and religion. The conse- 
quences too of such a course have proved most disastrous. The moral 
plague which we have spread among our convict population has extended 
over the whole of the southern hemisphere; crime has fearfully increased, 
and the amount of responsibility which we have incurred, both as respects 
the free population whom our convicts have injured, and as regards the vast 
body of convicts themselves, cannot be estimated either in relation to this 
world or to the world to come 

Having premised that the grand principle of the system advocated by 
Captain Maconochie is the reformation of the convict, combined with the 
satisfaction of justice, we proceed te examine the details by which this sys- 
tem is proposed to be carried out. 

1. That time sentences should be abolished, as they tend to exclude mo- 
tives for good conduct, and, by depriving the prisoners of hope, render them 
eareless as to their behaviour during the period of transportation, and anx- 
ious only to pass the term of banishment with as little discomfort to them- 
selves as possible. The actual time should be made to depend upon the con- 
duct ofeach prisoner. He would thus have a strong inducement afforded 
him to behave well. 

2. That a fictitious debt of 6000, 8000 or 10,000 marks should be laid 
against every convict, according to the nature of his crime, and a certain 
number allowed him for each day’s conduct. That forfeiture of marks 
should be the penalty for any infringement of regulations, and that, when 
the whole number originally charged against him had been earned, he should 
obtain aright to freedom. 

3. That the system of rations should be abolished, and each man should 
pay for his food in marks, excepting only the barest means of subsistence 
By this means an incentive to industry would be furnished analogous to that 
which prevails in ordinary society. ~ 

4. That convicts should be retained, until they have given satisfactory 
evidence of improvement, by having earned the number of marks assigned 
tu them. In this way society would be protected from the return of men, 
who, by obst nate perseverance in vice, bad rendered themselves increasing 








ly unfit for freedom; and a secm ity would be offered to the public, which 
they have never yet possessed, that all who did obtain liberty were reformed | 
characters, and could safely be received into the bosom of the community. | 
On the other hand, nothing is more calculated to daunt the perseveringly | 
wicked man than to know that he must become virtuous, or he never will | 
be set at liberty. 


5. That the whole course of penal treatment should tend to the moral | , 
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6. That all penal treatment should be conducted as much as possible ac- 
cording to the ordinary rules of social life, so as to furnish incentives to ac- 
tion similar to those which prevail among comtaunities of men. That the 
object should be to train men for society, and prepare them to return to it. 
The crimes they have committed provea moral weakness, and they must un- 
dergo bospital treatment to regain their strength. 

{nu this last particular, Captain Maconochie’s system has a higher aim than 
any other which has yet been developed. We boast of our penitentiary sys- 
tem, where solitary confinement is resorted to, to terrify and deter the otfeud- 
er. But even supposing that it terrifies to such an extent as effectually to 
diminish crime (an effect which can never be obtained, for man is nota be- 
ing to be governed by fear), still caa we award to such a system as this the 
praise of strengthening the moral constitution of the crimiual, and preparing 
him to return with safety to the ordinary temptations of life? Surely it 
must rather tend to enervate not only his physical powers, but bis moral en- 
ergies. Solitarmess of feeling, or, in other words, selfishness, is a fruitful 
source of many of the vices among mankind. While a man is confined in 
solitude, can he have scope for the exercise of the social virtues? Will he 
have any opportunity for exercising self-denial, or for training his mind to 
resist the solicitations to evil, which he must expect on his return to society ? 

It is a great mistake to suppose that any advances to virtue will be made, 
while there is merely a physical inability ta indulge iu vice. Surely that 
system must meet with the bighest meed of praise, which applies itself to 
the positive improvement aud future well-being of the individuals whom it 
is in the first instance called upon to punish, Acting, therefore, upon this 
principle, that convicts are to undergo a specific training for their return to 
society, and that they are to be strengthened in those points in which they 
have shown weakness, Captain Maconochie bas framed the machinery of 
his system on a social plan. He appears to have been impressed with the 
idea that the esprit de corps which distinguishes communities of men, may, 
when properly directed, become a very effective and beneficial principle in 
the managementof convicts. When they are associated together under a 
system in which every thing is made conducive to moral reformation, aud 
when by a strictand vigilant discipline, as well as by a judicious classification, 
every precaution is taken that they shall not corrupt each other, great ad- 
vantages may be secured by exciting among them an emulation in regard 
to moral attainment, and by accustoming them to respect social obligations. 
With the view of training men while under discipline to resist the ordinary 
temptations of life, Captain Maconochie suggests that after a certain time, 
during which convicts shall have steadily behaved well, they should be per- 
mitted to purchase certain indulgences, that they may learn how to use them 
discreetly. For instance, he would allow them to purchase wine and spirits 
thet they may be accustomed to the moderate use of such things, and thus 
be prevented from running into excess the moment their sentence has ex- 
pired, and the mere physical disability to procure them is removed. Atthe 
same time he would punish severely any abuse of the indulgence thas per- 
mitted, and in this way check intemperance and its concomitants. 

We may further illustrate this social eee of treatment, by mentioning 
the plan on which it is proposed to work the road-gangs. Captain Macono- 
chie would assign a certain portion of work to each gang, to be done by a 
fixed time, and the whole gang to be responsible for its completion. He 
would place flank men at regular intervals, who could not be passed till all 
the intermediate work was done; and thus the stronger and more active 
men would not be able to take advantage of the weaker men; for when 
their own work was dene, they could proceed no further till the others also 
had done their work; and if it were so arranged that a certain portion must 
be accomplished before every meal,it would be the interest of the strong- 
er to aid the weak, and thus expedite the completion of the whole task. In 
the same way, Captain Maconochie would give his marks to each gang, so 
that they may be mutually responsible for each ofher’s conduct. By these 
and similar methods, restraints analogous tu those imposed in ordinary so- 
ciety, would take the place of physical coercion; and the influence thus ac- 
quired over the men would be the more powerful in proportion as it was 
less perceptible ; they would be made to co-operate in the work of their own 
reformation , they would be taught voluntarily to restrain their evil propen- 
sites; they would thus become masters of themselves; and thus by the 
time they had wrought out theirown freedom, they would have acquired 
habits of self-control, which would prepare them to resist the temptations, 
as well as to fulfil the duties of social life. 

It is impossible, in a cursory view of the subject, to give an adequate idea 
of the advantages to be derived from this social plan. Individual obstinacy 
would thus yield to the unconscious yoke of social interests. | Uneducated 
minds are always disposed to follow the impulse of the general mass, and 
where the leading spirit seeks to direct that impulse in the mght channel, 
the result gained must be for good, and not for evil. Public opinion too is 
always a most powerful agent in directing the actionsof men. The eflect 
of secret combinatious among convicts, when allowed to associate together, 
without means to prevent mutual contamination, and with no effort for moral 
reformation, has been most fearful. But why should not this powerful 
auxiliary be enlisted onthe side of improvement?’ Why should they not 
be made to impel each other on in a right course? When a benevolent ad- 
ministration is established among them, and they are made sensible that 
their real good only is sought, feelings of gratitude, of complacency, of selt- 
interest will induce them to become agents in the work of their own refor- 
mation. Whilst a vindictive government excites hostility, and provokes 
the daring to defiance, a benevolent administration would awaken the mild- 
er feelings, would invite submission, and insure ready acquiescence. It is 
by sympathies, and not by coutrarieties, that the rebel heart of man is to be 
gained. 

Nor is this idea of social training in the treatment of delinquents altogeth- 
er a new and untried theory. A volume has lately appeared from the pen 
of Dr. Browning, surgeon-superiutendent on board of the ‘ Earl Grey,’ in 
which it appears that the social principle was made by him a most power- 
ful auxiliary in the management of the convicts under his charge. And 
surely if it was safely carried out under all the disadvantages of a sea voy- 
age, how much more may be hoped from such a method when tried in an 
organized colony? We do not indeed appeal to Dr. Browning as the fra- 
mer of a social theory ; we refer to him simply as having conducted his dis- 
cipline on this principle, and we believe the results which he was enabled 
to achieve are worthy of admiration. The ‘ Convict Ship’ affords abundant 
evidence that criminals may be made to exercise an influence for good over 
each other. 

In another and most unexpected quarter we have lately received addi- 
tional testimony in favour of the system of social training. It is stated to 
have been tried with eminent success in aFrench colony for the manage- 
ment of youthful delinquents near Tours, called the Colonie de Mettray, 
the maiu object of which is to reclaim the young, and to associate them to- 
gether for the purpose of their reformation. The esprid de famille, as the 
directors term it, pervades the whole system. The youths commilted to 
the penitentiary of Mettray bave all been convicted of some crime, which, 
however, the state is pleased to forgive on the ground of their having acted 
without discernment, for they are mostly vagabond boys, whose parents 
have either abandoned them, or have gone to prison themselves for some 
crime. But though by this new feature in the criminal law of France youth- 
ful offenders are shielded from its severer penalties, provision is neverthe- 
less made that they should be retained under a system of corrective disci- 
plide, and trained so as to become useful members of the community when 
they are set at liberty. We have had access to the reports of the proceed- 
ings at Mettray, and find it asserted that the happiest results have attended 
the adoption of the social method. Moral influences have thus, it seems, 
been successfully employed in place of corporal punishment, of prison walls, 
bolts and chains. We read of one youth who, till now unreclaimable, had 
often escaped from prisons; and on his being asked why he did not escape 
from Mettray, he replied, ‘ There are no walls at Mettray.’ 

Bearing in mind that the social training of prisoners is only recommended 
when the whole system of treatment is made subservient to their reforma- 
tion, we must now pass on to consider a very important question which ari- 
ses out of the subject—are criminals in general capable of moral suasion ? 
is it rational to suppese that they can be controlled by other means than sla- 
vish fear and. brute force? In answering this question, we must advert, 
first, to the natural constitution of the human mind; and, secondly, to the 
previous history of prisoners, the process through which they have passed 
before they have fallen under the sentence of the law. Any one, who has 
watched the workings of his own mind, and observed what are the infla- 
ences to which 1t most willingly yields, must be conscious that they are the 
cenerous, the benevolent, the persuasive tfluences, aud not those of a vio- 
lent, hostile aud repulsive character. Antagonistic principles will always 
re-produce antagouisin; whenever authority assumes a hostile and not a be- 
nevoleut aspect, the angry passions are roused, resistance to it is attempted, 


and nothing but the slavish fear of immediate consequences can deter from 
the perpetration of evil. TI | is not gained ; the disposition to resent is 
or capricious treatment on the part of petty officers should be rendered im- | fostered; the animal may be cowed into submission, but the spirit defies all 
possible, by establishing such a itine as should leave little at the discre- | control. There is a sk ‘management of men, which is not 
tionary power of any individuals. Punishment should ia every case be | necessary in the mana ites. Even the most depraved minds 
manifestly resorted to as a beneficial and corrrective, nut a revengefa! and emotions; but it requires no ordinary 
vindictive. 1 seats ‘ ty ; ther _ those avenues wi ich yet remain open Dr 
| . i, that ‘even among the most hackneyed and 

* Puvisho may b ere as [| le, prov t esi jof im i » there is still about them a softer part, which 
|‘ iorate or infl r re he inom t « . — 
this, po einju is « 1. The ex ple of suffering is needful 32 of justice in puu shment must be brought home tothe mind 
us a Warning t iers, and d to deter the offender from a repe- | 1 auvthing like a vindictive manilestation must be care- 
tition of his fault, but. these bene‘icial results may be pro” | 
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will give way to the demonstrations of tenderness.’ And this leads us to 
another consideration, namely, what are the circumstances through which 
criminals have generally previous to their conviction? We must 
examine the process which their minds have undergone, before they arrived 
at such a state as should give probability to the opinion that they are now 
whoily unimpressive. Let us look into the families out of which our crim- | 
inal population have sprung. What sort of training have most of them re- | 
ceived in their infancy? We will not now dwell on the inadequacy of the 
means employed for national education ; we will confine ourselves simply 
to a view of what is presented to us in the habitations of the poor of our 
densely populated metropolis, and our larger cities. We will trace back our 
criminals to the parental roof; and allowing some exceptions for those who, 
having been early trained to virtue, have nevertheless been drawn aside by 
evil companions in after life, shali we uct be compelled to admit that the 
majority have been tutored in vice from their earliest infancy? Can we 
walk through the crowded thoroughfares of any city without constantly en- 
countering scenes of wickedness in which the children are spectators of 
their parents’ vices? Will not the mother, who indulges in drunkenness 
and swearing. and who perhaps has early taught her little ones to lie and 
steal, be ever afterwards associated in their minds with the lesson she bas 
taught? Will not the father, who supports his family by theft, and who 
also, by intoxication and blasphemy,renders their very home aterror,be their 

ttern in after life, and thus become the author of their ruin? And what 
is the career which they usually ran when they leave the parental roof ?— 
Is it not a companionship with youths who have undergone a similar train- 
ing with themselves? In the pursuit of \-ickedness they encounter hard- 
ships and sufferings which contribute to harcen their characters, and they 
are thus ready for any adventure which promises them present advantage. 
But through their whole career no voice ef instruction has ever reached 
them; the idea of responsibility, of divine inspection, has never been pre- 
sented to them ; religious truth has never been set befure them ; they have 
lived on in ignorance of every moral obligation; the milder virtues have 
never been drawn out; they have never been subjected to a kindly influ- 
ence. Who then shall tell the effect which may be produced by a benevo- 
lent attempt to awaken those sympathies which hitherto have lain dormant} 
May not much be expected from the first impressions made by kindness ? 
Is it requiring too much from human nature to suppose, that, even when 
greatly depraved, it can still appreciate the mauitestation of disinterested 
sympathy ? that it still retains some affinity to what is good and generous, 
so as to be attracted by it? Is there not a gracefulness in such an expecta- 
tion which commends it to the benevolent and philanthropic mind, and may 
not the experiment be fairly tried and under the sanction of the soundest 
principles of philosophy? Let not prejudice then impede so estimable a 
work. Let us be open to conviction. We have already found that maniacs 
may be ruled by kindness and persuasion ; let us not suppnse that rational 
beings are incapabie of being controlled by the same principles. 

[There can be no question that our penal system, both at home and in 
Australia, requires ical revision. In the above article, the views of Cap- 
tain Maconochie hav been placed before our readers rather as an incentive 
to inquiry, than as the outline of a perfectreform. A further investigation 
of the subject will be found in a little work, entitled, ‘ Benevolence in 
Punishment,’ just published by Messrs. Seeley, written in a pleasing and 
humane spirit, and full of information on the subject of transportation and 
the system pursued. ‘There is, however, one very great hiatus in the phi- 
losophy of some advocates of benevolent punishments. They evidently fan- 
cy that so long as their system is reformatory, it is perfect. ‘That all pun- 
ishments must be reformatory, if they are to answer the ends of punish- 
ment, none feel more strongly than ourselves; but we deny that this is their 
sole object: they must also be chastisements There are two vital reasons 
why they must be so: first, if they are not, they can no longer deter others 
from crime, which it will not be denied is a primary desideratum: and, se- 
condly, because if the position of the person, u.der sentence, be in the ag- 
gregate more comfortable and desirable, or less painful, or even less preca- 
rious than it was before sentence, a direct inducement is given to commit 
crimes, for the criminal is seen to have been benefited by the result of his 
offence. Even under the existing system, instances are most frequent of of- 
fences being committed by the most needy classes for the purpose of punish- 
ment, as affording an improvement of condition! There is no getting over 
this: and we may remark that not only are the views of the reformatory 
party most defective in this respect, but in the little work betore us we 
find the error strengthened by a most mistaken belief, that offences against 
property are enews with undue severity! Punishments of all kinds are 
fully merciful enough: as far as term and chastisement is concerned, they 

= no mitigation of severity or suffering ; but they do most vitally need 
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it is their watch below, they would willingly come on deck to assist in the |erator. The piece of cane is held between the finger and thumb of the leit 
capture, or to witness its sufferings when onboard. This feeling may arise | hand. There is arull of fine tappa round the three remaining fingers of the 
from the frequent instances of sailors being deprived of their limbs, and of- | same hand, to wipe off the blood, in order to see if the impression is perfect. 
ten their lives, by sharks, and the superstitious feeling which exists among | The marginal lines of any figure are first marked out with a very small 


them that, if any one of their number dies on board, a shark is sure to Know | stick, the remainder is executed without a guide. 


it, and will follow the Bg ne the body is thrown overboard, when it will 
immediately devour it, 


The hitting of the stick 
is so very capid that it resembles nothing that I know of more accurately 


hey urge, therefure, the capturing of a sharic as | than a trunk-maker driving in his nai!s. The incessant hammering at the 


an act of retributive justice; for though, as they readily admit, the poor vic- | skin, or into it, with considerable violence, irritates the whole frame, and 


tim that falls into heir hands may have done nothing worthy of death, yet 
they look upon him as the representative of his race, and bestow their ven- 
geance accordingly. 

The shark is very stealthy in his movements; he may be close about the 
ship without being perceived, though more frequently his approach is seen 
by the dorsal fin appearing a few inches above the water, but seldom any 
other patt of the body is seen. My gentleman is no sooner seen, than the 


generally applied to a shark). The fishing gear is immediately got ready, 
which consists of a hook about eighteen inches long, made of bar iron 
the thickness of one’s little finger; to the hook is attached a chain, and to the 
chain one of the stoutest spare ropeson board. The bait generally used is 
a piece ot salt pork, four or five pounds in weight: this apparatus is thrown 
over the stern, and the bait kept about fifty yards from the ship. Now, 
though the shark is such an acknowledged gourmand, yet he does not always 
allow his voracity to get the better of his jadgment; for when he first espies 
the alluring bait, he does not cashly snap at it, but swims round and beneath, 
and examines it atteatively. Very frequently he makes off without attempt- 
ing a bite; at other times he succeeds in nibbling the bait by degrees entirely 
away ; and as frequently tears the whole piece off the hook: so that it is no 
easy matter to capture a shark, I have been for days in a ship followed by 
them, and every effort made tocaich one, but in vain. 

On one occasion we were followed by a shark to whom we had thrown 
an invitation, and which he was not long in accepting : for in the course of a 
few minutes he darted towards il, turned upon his back, and the neat instant 
was seen plunging and lashing his tail in the most furious manner. We 
saw he had taken the hook, and was so tar secured; but still he was but 
half caught, as the sequel will prove, All the spare hands were called to 
lay on the shark line, in order to haul him on deck. We soon got him along- 
side ; but on account of his violent plunging, found it impossible to get him 
on board, unless he was allowed to exhaust some of his immense strength. 
To assist this, our mate proposed harpooning him; and in the absence of a 
proper instrument, tovuk the boat-hook, to which he attached a line, and af- 
terafew attemp's, succeeded in fastening it in the fore part of the back, 
when, singular to relate, my gentleman, by a violent tug, snapped the rope, 
and made himself off with the boat-hook sticking like a flag-staff erect in 
his back, He remained in sight for some time, evidently very uneasy ; but 
whether he succeeded in disengaging himself trom this disagreeable appen- 
dage, | know not—Jncidents of a Voyage from Liverpool to Brazils, by 
One before the Mast. 


THE DRESS OF AUTHORS, 


Anthony Magliabechi, who passed all his time among his books, had an 
old cloak, which served him for a gown in the day, and for bed-clothes at 
night; he had one straw chair for his table, and another for his bed, on 
which he generally remained fixed, in the midst of a heap ot volumes and 
papers, until he was overpowered with sleep. Emerson the mathematician 
made one hat last him the greater part of his lifetime, the rim generally les- 
sening bit by bit, till little remained except the crown. Another ‘shocking 
bad hat,’ which belonged to a celebrated geologist of the present day, is hon- 
oured with a place among the curious relics of costume in the Ashmolean 
Museum at Oxford, to which valuable collection it was presented by some 
waggish university youths. In the‘ History of Holy Ghost Chapel, Bas- 
ingstoke’ (1819), p. 51, it is stated that the Rev. Samuel Loggon, a great 
student of antiquities, ‘used to wear two old shirts at once, saying that 
they were warmer than new ones.’ Dr. Paris, in his ‘ Life of Sir Hum- 
phrey Davy,’ tells us that this great philosopher was, in the busiest pe- 
riod of his career, so sparing of time, that he would not afford a moment 
to divesting himselfof his dirty linen, but would slip clean linen over it. 
This practice he would continue, until as many as even six shirts were 
on his back atatime. Whenat length he had found leisure to extri- 
cate himself from all except the one that was clean, his bulk was so vis- 
ibly and suddenly reduced, that his friends, not knowing the cause, would 
remark that he was getting thinner with alarming rapidity. But their 
fears of his being in a consumption wou'd shortly be removed, when 
shirt over shirt began to accumulate again. He was then like a plump 








to be rendered reformatory, instead of debasing, as they now unquestionae 
bly are: and we are anxious at all times and seasons to be assistant in ur- 
ging the necessity of this great regeneration of punishments.—Law Maga= 





SHiscellanp. 
PAINTER’S VENGEANCE. 

The ‘irritabile genus’ is not confined to poets; if Dante has condemned a 
Pope to inhabit his Inferno, one of his great pictorial countrymen has cari- 
catured auother in a picture ; and a sculptor has gibbeted another in purga- 
tory, on the brazen gates of a cemetery, Examples of pictorial wrath are 
numerous. 

A curious suit has just taken place at Brussels, between a painter and a 
lady whose portrait he had taken. For some days past might be seen iu the 
window of a glazier inthe Rue Montagne de la Cuur, at Brussels. the por- 
traitofalady. Iron bars, like those of a prison, traversed the whole length 
ot the picture, and a placard with these words—‘ [mprisoned for debt !’ 
was placed above it. The explanation of this strange exhibition was given 
last Thursday week before the Juge de Paix. Mdme B——— demanded 
of M. V , a professioaal painter, 10,000 francs, as compensation for 
this exhibition ; she declared that she had never ordered her portrait to be 
taken, or promised to pay for it; she confessed, however, that she had told 
the artist, that if the portrait he offered to make were a good resemblance, 
she would not accept it for nothing. It appears, however, that Mdme 
B did not find the resemblance perfect, for she refused payment.— 
The artist then wrote heraletter, menacing to make the public a judge of 
the merit of his work, by exhibiting it opposite the house of Mdme B , 
thus giving the opportunity of comparing, in the same coup-d’@il, the origi- 
nal and the copy. He kept his word, and during a whole week every one 
could see, on one side of the street, the portrait, imprisoned for debt, and, 
exactly opposite, the original seated at her counter. Some of the passers- 
by, the painter declared, found a striking likeness, although the original im- 
zshdinstty began to pout and strangely elongate her face when she saw a 
comparison being made between the two. 

As his defence, the painter brought forward this dilemma ; either the 
portrait is a good likeness, and Mdme B must pay for it ; or it is not 
a good likeness, and in that case Mdme B has no cause to complain 

of the exposition. He then argued that the very circumstance of the action 
being brought against him was a proof of the merit of his work, and there- 
tore he demanded the payment of the price that had been agreed upon. The 
Juge de Paic’s jadgment was, that an examination ot the merits of the por- 
trait, both as to the resemblance and as a work of art, should be made by 
MM. Navez, painter to the Academy, F. Tusson, aud Baugniet, limner to 
the King. 

This story reminds us of a similar one which occurred in London many 

















years ago—how many we decline to recollect. A famous foreign artist 


was employed to paiut the portrait of a greut banker, an amateur of vertu, 
married to anoble lady, who is still living. The gentleman, [ Mr. Hope] 
sooth to say, was the very reverse of handsome ; his was not, in the ordinary 


diable. But whatis that, in a m: asa bright in- |". ha : . 
sense, la beaute du diable. But whatis that, in a man who hasa bright in | eighteen or twenty years on this island, but did not die here. He went in 


tellect, and the most exquisite taste in art? Aud whatever might be the 


mari’s deficiency, it was made up by the lady, who was more beautiful 


than any statue 7” piedi in his gallery, or any portrait of Titian or Guido on 


its walls. The portraits of the pair were finished, the painter said, to the 


caterpillar, existing under several skins, In later days, Davy became 
more attentive to the toilet; in fact, the thinking and busy philosopher 
merged into a frivolous fop, cultivating curls, and wearing piebald waist- 
coats of patchwork pattern. Shenstone was somewhat of an exquisite. 
He loved showy colours in dress, delighted in trinkets and perfumes, de- 
signed patterns for snuff-boxes, played music, sung, and painted flowers. 
He had, however, great antipathy to card-playing and dancing ; yet he 
says that ecstatic, rough, unsophisticated dancing, is one of the most na- 
tural expressions of delight, for it coincides with jumping for joy ; but 
when it 1s done according to rule, it is,in his opinion, merely eum ratione 
insanire. Benjamin Stillingfleet generally wore a full dress suit of cloth 
of the same uniform colour, with blue worsted stockings. In this dress 
he used frequently to attend Mrs. Montague’s literary evening parties, and 
as his couversation was very interesting, the ladies used to say, ‘ We can 
do nothing without the blue stockings:’ hence arose the appellation of 
bas blue, or ‘blue stockings’ to literary ladies. Mezerai, the French his- 
torian, was so extremely susceptible of cold, that immediately on the 
setting in of winter, he provided himself with twelve pairs of stockings, 
all of which he sometimes wore at once. In the morning he always con- 
sulted his barometer, and, according to the greater or less degree of cold 
puton so many more or fewer pairs of stockings.—In reference to the 
general seediness of literary costume, a recent writer has justly remarked, 
that to laugh—as has been the custom since the days of Juvenal—at the 
loutish manners, threadbare cloak, and clouted shoe of the mere man of 
letters, is a stale and heartless joke, for the poorest, threadbare, ungainly 
scholar [if he be indeed a scholar] is a gentleman in his feelings. 











AN IRISH ROBINSON CRUSOE, 


His history, as far as is known, was that of a very daring, reckless, and 
strange being. He belonged to several ships on the coast, and was in many 
of the revolutionary rows, so common in Chili, Pera, Columbia, &c. At 
last he formed one ot the crew of a whale ship which was cruising round 
those islands, the captain of her having a great deal of trouble with him, he 
having formed severa plois of mutiny, and to take the ship, There being no 
feeling of security as long as he was on board, he was landed on the south- 
ern extremity of Albemarle Island. After some months the captain of an 
American whale-ship humanely took him off, and landed hit, at his own 
request, on Charles’s Island, with which he was familiar, and which he 
knew possessed plenty of fine water and springs. On the level he erected 
his house or hut, and had a great deal of it under cultivation; so much so, 
that he had a quantity of vegetalles, such as sweet potatoes, pumpkins, In- 
dian corn, melons, with plenty of hogs and poultry; those he sold for years 
| tothe shipping. Henever went without his gun, particularly when he had 

those runaways with him; neither did he sleep two nights in the same place. 
| He knew every cave and secret spot in the island, and occasionally used 

them for dormitories, Now, it isa strange circumstance, and vet a fact, 
} that this man, whenever those runaway sailors resided on the island, would 
| enforce subjection, and actually compelled them to work his farm for him. 
| They were svon glad to separate from him, by joining, on any terms, the 
| first ship that came in. This wild and strange man lived, I believe, about 





ee ; : 
his open boat, the Black Prince, more than once, in on the coast, a distance 


of six hundred miles; but the water is always smooth here, so it is not to 
|be wondered at. The last time he went was to Guayaquil, and thinking he 
‘might as we!l have a queen for his beautiful island, of which he was the 


best of bis ability, which was unquestionably great. But alas! the gentle- 


painter remonstrated ; the original was indignant, and refused to cash the 

pictorial bill. The limner went to —— Place for the last time, and after a | 
battle royal, left, saying, ‘Now, Mr. — remember this is the last time of 

asking; and [ predict to you that you will soon be too happy to pay twice 

the price agreed on for the portrait.’ And so it came to pass; for adver- 

tisements figared in the newspapers, and placards were carried about the | 
streets, announcing the exhibition of a matchless picture by the celebrated 
foreign painter, having for its subject—The Beauty and the Beast! The 
whole fashionabie world were rushing to see it; but fortunately, Mr. —— 
being put on his guard, was one of the first; and tiiere he saw ‘le portrait 
en question.’ His beautiful better-half' was untouched, and there was only 
a slight addition of horns, bearskin, and cloven feet, to his own portrait. — 
Need we add, that the original lost no time in buying the copy at the pain- 
tor’s own price? 











SHARK ADVENTURE. 

Sailors, as is well known, bear a most deadly enmity to the race of sharks, 
Hannibal’s hostility to the Romans can give but a faint idea of the hostile 
feelings of sailors \o wards this monster of the deep. They will do almost 
anything towards cap‘uring one, at any hourc& h day or night;even when 


; . : . eager te! . p . t j ler se, telling all manner of inducing 
or os : elf as the fec-simile of the picture. Vaialy the sole and daring monarch, afier, | suppose, g : g 
man did not recognise hims hens Of the pecture. Vainly the | sories, there was a Spanish lady who agreed to accompany him. She was 
actually in the boat, and abou: to shove off, when her Spanish lover jump- 
ed in to bring back his wife. A straggle ensucd; ‘ Pat’ was stabbed to the 


heart, and fell dead in the bottom of his ‘ Black Prince.’ Such was the 
termination of the career of thisextruordinary man. He is reported to have 
been always warm-hearted and kind to those who were at all friendly to him, 
but implacably revengetul to those who ill-used or insulted him. Thereisa 
peculiarity of mind which induces men voluntarily to take up their abode 
on uninhabited islands. There is scarcely an uninhabited island in those 
seas [the Pacific] on which there is a fertile spot of earth with a supply of 
fresh water, that has not its Robinson Crusoe on it.—Dr. Coulter's Adven- 
tures in the Pacific. _-_— 

Tur Process or Tatooinc.—They have only a few instruments in use. 
Those used for inserting the colouring matter into the skin are made of 
pieces of bone, made flat, and serrated at one end, like either a comb or saw. 
The breadth ot this end differs from the eighth of an inch to one inch, ac- 
cording to the variety or minuteness of the work, some having only two teeth, 
some adozen. The other end is brought to a blant point, and inserted into 
a small cane, about six or eight inches Jong, at right angles. The stick for 


the constant wiping off the blood with the tappa is worse. Nowever, asthe 
work proceeds the flesh swells up, which gradually benumbs the pact du- 
ring the continuance of the operation. The colouring matter used is made 
In this way :—Eight or ten nuts [commonly known as the candle-nut, from 
their emitting a bright tlame, and being used by the Marquesians as a sub- 
stitute for candles] are strung upon a piece of reed, which is stuck in the 
ground, the upper one being lighted. An inverted section of a cocoa nucis 


news fly fore and aft that John is in the neighbourhood (John being @ name | suspended over it. This condenses the smoke, which is very black, and 


when mixed witha little water, forms the marking-ink in question.—Dr. 
Coulter's Adventures in thePacijic. 


Conressions or A Doctress.—On Friday evening Mr. Bedford held an 
adjourned inquest at Carey street Lincoln’s Inn-fields, on the body of Mary 
Hoskens, a married woman, who has died of cancer. The | poe witness 
was a kind of female physician who attended deceased, and whose evidence 
was as follows :— 

Elizabeth Barnett examined—lI live in Russell court, Drury lane, and am 
a doctress and botanist. I attended decesed for the last twelve months for 
cancer. I administered to ber sweet herbs, knotted marjoram, hyssop, 
thyme, sweet marjoram, herbgrass, and things of that ’ere sort. Coroner : 
What do you receive for your attendance, my good woman? Doctress : It 
depends: sometimes Gd., sometimes 1s., according to circumstances. Coro 
ner: Then you haveso fixed charge! Doctress: Sartinly, 10d. is my reg- 
lars ; my reglar fee, { means. Coroner : I think,you should be cautious about 
prescribing aud demanding a regular fee; you may run foul both of New- 
gate and the Apothecaries’ Hall. Doctress: I should uot like to do that, for 
the one place is as bad as t’other. One of the medical gentlemen present 
asked what sort of cancer wasit? Doctress: It was a stone cancer, sir. 
Medical Gentleman: Youmean to tell us you use nothing from the chemists? 
Doctress: Forbid! I should use any thing from the pison shops; I never 
uses no kind of medicines. My remedies be sweet and simple ones. Ju- 
ror: Does your medicine contain any portion of Holloway’s ointment ?— 
Doctress: No, sir, | gets all my things in Clare-market. I repeats I uses 
no medicine whatsomever, only my own sweets and simples, and herbs.— 
A Juror: Madam, will you ole us with your card? Doctress: Sir, I 
tell you again I’m a doctress, and give my patients no cards, nothing but 
sweets and simples. The Jury said they were quite satisfied, and recorded 
a verdict of ‘ Natural Death.’ We understand that the doctress is nota soli- 
tary specimen of the species ; that they abound in the metropolis, and make 
a good living by these sweets and simples. 


AnnoyinG Letrers.—A respectable inhabitant of Walcot-square applied 

to Mr. Norton, yesterday, at Lambeth-office, complaining of a very untound- 

ed accusation made against him by a lady, who resided in the same square 

with him, and requested the magistrate’s advice as to how he should pro- 

ceed to getrid of the unjust imputation. The applicant said that he had 

been accused by the lady in question with writing and sending to her a let- 

ter of an extraordinary description, which she had, after its receipt, sent to 
his house, and which he then held in his hand. He, the applicant, request- 

ed his worship’s advice as to how he should proceed to remove so unjust a 

stigma upon his character. The applicant here handed the singular docu- 

ment to Mr. Norton, of which the following is a literal copy :— 

‘ Recommended to the attention of Mrs. , by a member of the 
An'i-Poking-your-Nose-into-other-People’s-Business-Society. Wanted im-, 
mediately a person of fair character, age immaterial, salary £500 per an- 
num, merely to mind her own business, with a periodical increase equiva- 
lent to £1,000 per annum, merely to leave other people’s alone. Applica- 
tions, with testimonials, to be addressed to the honourable secretary of the 

neglected home department.’ 

Mr. Nortou told the applicant that if he felt himself guiltless he did not need 
to feel annoyed at such a silly production If he wished it, however, he 
should direct one of the oflicers of the Court to call on the lady to assure ber 
of the applicant’s disclaimer of being the author of the letter. | The appli- 
cant ats he should be very much obliged if his worship would be so kind, 
and left the Court.—Herald. 


‘ Tae Duke anv THE Corn-Laws.—The following ( we presume intended 
as a joke) appears in the Chronicle of this morning :— 

‘We understand that the following letter hus been received by a zealous 
free-trader, who was induced to write to the Duke of Wellington, expressing 
his conviction that the Corn-laws must be given up, and regretting that the 
Duke should stand in the way of Sir Robert Peel’s repealing them. We 
do not vouch for the authenticity of the letter, but publish it as it is sent to 
us. If genuine, it isa remarkable document :— 

*“ Field-Marshal the Duke of Wellington presents his compliments to M r 
——. He has received his letter. Mr. —— is pleased to say of the Corn- 
laws that the game is up. Perhaps it is. Perhaps the Duke thinks so. But 
that is the Duke’s business, and not Mr. ——’s. The Duke has Jong made 
ita rule todo his own business, and leave other people to do theirs, and 
| never interferes with other people, except to advise them to do the same. 
He does not know how Mr. —— found it out; but it is quite trae that he 
has told Sir R. Peel it is not his business or the Duke’s to repeal the Corn- 
laws, but Lord John Russell’s and Mr. Cobden’s; and whatever Mr. —— 
may be pleased to think, the Duke means to goon giving Sir R. Peel the 
same advice.” ’—Sun. 





Curistian Suytocks—As regards the question of usury so often im- 
puted to the Jews, experience has proved of late years, that the most no- 
torious extortioners of this description are of the Christian faith ; and it is 
a question of ethics to inquire whether there be any greater turpitude ix 
openly demanding an interest of thirty per cent for a loan of money, or in 
demanding the same profit by sale or barter of commodities. A consider- 
able number of tradesmen who pride themselves on their strict integrity, 
require a much higher ratio of profit than the per-centage of the money - 
lending Jews; nor is it necessary to remind the reader that somre of the 
most eminent bankers in Europe, renowned equally for their probity and 
liberality, are of the Jewish persuasion.—Poyntz’s World of Wonders. 


Looxine ror Luck.—Unsuccessf ul gamesters used formerly to make a 
knot on their linen ; of late years they have contented themselves with 
changing their chairs as a remedy against ill-luck. Asa security ag ainst 
cowardice, it was once only necessary to wear a pin plucked from the 
winding sheet of a corpse. To insure a prosperous accouchement to your 
wife, you had but to tie her girdle to a bell, andring it three times. To 
get rid of warts, you were to fold up in a rag as many peas as you had 
warts, and throw them on the high road, when the unlucky person wh: 
yicked them up became your substitute. In the present day to cure the 
tooth-ache you go to your dentist ; in the olden time you would have soli- 
cited alms in honour of St. Lawrence, and been relieved without cost 01 


pain. 
A woman, named Brouilard, about forty years of age, aud who, by a freak 
of nature, has a pair of mustachios ot which many a larisian dandy would 
be proud, was arrested on Saturday, in the Marche des Innocens, on a chargy 
of wearing the habiliments of the male sex without having received 
the requisite permission from the authorities. It + er that she has 
dressed as a man for several years, and has worked asa labourer, by 
which, with rigid economy, she has amassed a sum of between 3,000fr, and 
4,000fr. 

The Mentz Gazette publishes the following ingenious puff upon the 
Champagne wine of the brand of Max Sutaine, of Rheims. It states, that 
as it was found from experience, that a single glass of this wine produce d 
great exhilaration of spirits, it was resolved to submit it to the analysis ot 
the celebrated Liebig, who reports that it contains one volume of carbonic 
acid-gas and two volumes of laughing-gas, and that it produces exhilara- 
tion without any injurious effec 


+ 


EayptTian AnTiquity.— The museum of Belfast is about to become the 


deposivory of an interesting relic of the eighteenth dynasty. Sir James Em- 
erson Tennet has brought down trom Thebes the hand of the colossal statue 
of Amunoph II. (born . c. 1580), which travellers used to remark at the 
south-west propylon of the grand temple of Karnuk: The tour fingers are 
® feet 5 inches across, which would correspond wich a full length figure 0! 
56 teet. The pasha has permitted its exportation, and it is intended as 2 
present to the town of Belfast by their late representative.—Letier in the 
Times. 

Proresson Reinuanvt, of Copenhagen. died recently, aged GI, and be- 
queathed his library and extensive zoological cellection to the university of 
that city. 

y i 

Russian Honours ro Sciexce.—Not only has the emperor conterree 
other distinctions of a very high order upon our countryman Mr. M ay 
son, but Mr. D’Orbigny, president of the Geological Society of Paris, ” 
had the order of St. Waldamir accorded to him for his contributions to Rus- 
sian geology. 








beating this into the flesh is long or short, according to the fancy of the op- 
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LEGISLATURE OF NOVA SCOTIA, 
OPENING OF THE SESSION. 
On Saturday afternoon, January 10, at three o’clock, His pecan ec Aa 
Lieutenant Governor came down to the Council Chamber, to yo t r we 
jslative Session. His Excellency was accompanied by a splendi . : 
and was received at the entrance of the Province Building by a guar 0 
honour of the Rifle Brigade. Salutes were fired upon the arrival and depar- 
re of His Excellency. ; ; whe 
The House of Assembly having by direction of his Excellency —— ae 
moned, attended in the Council Chamber—the Speaker at their he - 
when His Excellency was pleased to open the Session with the following 
SPEECH. 
Mr. President and Honourable Gentlemen of the Legislative Council. 
Mr. Speaker and Gentlemen of the House of Assemb:y. 
The necessity which exists for devising means to alleviate the distress 
and privation to which there is but too much reason to apprehend that a 
rtion of the rural population of this Province will shortly be exposed, 
in consequence of the almost general failure of the potato crop, joined to a de- 
sire to consult the convenience of many amongst you, has induced me to call 
ou together at an earlier period of the year than [ have hitherto done ; aad 
feel ‘every confidence that you will readily afford me the best advice and 
assistance you can give toenable me to meet a conjuncture of unforeseen 
ifficulty. ; 
" it is pratifying to me to be able to state that the harvest, with the excep- 
tion of the potate crop, has been in most parts of the Pravince rather more 
than usually abundant. — f 
{ regret, emuthy to inform you that the fisheries have been less pro- 
ductive than for several years past, although the decrease is not to be at- 
tributed to causes likely to be permanent in their nature, or calculated to 
excite anxiety for the future success of this branch of industry. 
Mr. Speaker and Gentlemen of the House of Assembly. 
The public accounts, and the estimates for the expenses of the current 
ear,*shall be submitted to you with the least possible delay. ; 
Assured of the generous sympathy of the people of Nova Scotia for their 
suffering fellow subjeccs in Canada, | did not hesitate, on the occasions of 
the late extensive fires at Quebec, to appropriate a portion of our abundant 
resources to the relief of those wio had been visited by such dire calamity, | 
convinced that, in so doing, I bat anticipated the wishes of those whom you | 
represent, and that the measure would meet with your approbation and con- | 
currence. 
Mr. President and Honourable Gentlemen of the Legislative Council. 





Mr. Speaker and Gentlemen of the House of Assembly. 

Tam happy to acquaint you that the public revenue still continues in a 

erous state. 

ie received from the Governor of Barbadoes a letter expressive of his 
grateful appreciation of your liberality in granting four thousand dollars for 
the succour of those amongst the populationof Bridgetown who were reduc- 
ed to distress and destitution by the conflagration which took place there in 
February last; aud a copy of a juint resolution, passed by the Comncil and 
Assembly of that Island, which { am sure you will be proud to place on your 
Journals . i 

The Queen has been graciously pleased to instruct me to signify to the 
Provincial Parliament Her Majesty’s willingness to relinquish the Casual 

nd Territorial Revenues of the Crown in the Colony in exchange for a 
Civil List on certaia conditions, of which [ will hereafter apprise you. — 

1 have the pleasure to announce to you that a correspondence, in which I 
have been recently engaged with the Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
has terminated happily for the interests of this Country, which are so deeply 
involved for the protection of the fisheries on its Coasts—further privileges 
sought by ths American Government, the concession of which would have 
affected the prosperity of Nova Scotia, having been withheld by Her Ma- 


TMENT AND GENERA 


| joined circular to the public bodies and persons therein mentioned, in fur- 
t 


| tion to several gentlemen who have recently been employed in the parts 





jesty. , 
J strongly recommend to your favourable and deliberate consideration a 
project for the construction of a Railroad from Halifax to Quebec and Mon- 


tion of whica, should it turn out to be practicable under present circum- | 


stances, cannot be otherwise than beneficial in its consequences to the Bri- 


treal, which has lately much engaged the public attention, and the execu- | 
' 
| 


tish North American Colonies, by facilitating their invercourse with each | 


other, and affording at all seasons an outlet through British Ports for the pro- 
ductions of the British Canadian dominions. [ have thought it necessary to 
address Her Majesty’s Government on the subject of this great enterprise ; 
and J have endeavoured to obtain such statistical and other informativn as 
may assist your deliberations, both as to the feasibility of the contemplated 
work, and the extent to which pecuniary aid should be afforded to promote 


the undertaking, should you deem it expedient toapply to that purpose any | 


part of the public income. The information thus collected shall be impart- 
ed to you at the first convenient opportunity. ! ; 

I have been unable to carry into effect the intentions of the Legislature 
expressed in the Act passed during the last Session, entitled an Act relating 
to the funded debt of the Province, but I must remind you that it will be 
necessary to make provision for the immediate liquidation of that portion of 
it borrowed in 1836, payable in doubloons, early in the present year; and I 
rely on your bestowing on this, as on all other matters of deep public con- 
cern, that grave and dispassionate consideration which their importance so 
imperatively demands 

— = ———_—. 
From the Chatham (Canada) Gleaner. 


ADDRESS TO LORD METCALFE. 


PROCEEDINGS AT THE COURT HOUSE IN SANDWICH WESTERN DISTRICT. 

Pursuant to the advertisement in the Western Standard, and upon a requi- 
sition to the Sheritf, George Wade Foott, Esq., this meeting of the District 
came off on Saturday, the 20th instant, anda very large body of Freeholders 
and other inhabitants, from all parts of the District, patos Me to do honour 
to our late noble and excellent Governor General. 

The Sheritf having taken the chair and explained the object of the meet. 
ing, it was moved by John A. Ray, Esq. J. P., and seconded by Felix A. 
Latfeate, Esq., J. P., that Louis Joseph Fluett, Esq., be requested to act as 
Secretary on the occasion, carried unanimously, ‘Then Colonel Prince, M. 
P. P., rose, and having addressed the meeting at some length, moved, sec- 
onded by Robert Mercer, Esq., J. P., the following Address :— 

To the Right Honourable Charles Theophilus Baron Metcalfe, of Fern Hill, 
in the county of Berks, Knight of the Grand Cross of the Most Honoura- 
ble Order of the Bath, one of Her Majesty’s Most Honourable Privy 
Covncil, and late Governor General of British North America, &c., &c. 

May it please your Lordship, 

This public meeting of Freeholders and Inhabitants of the Western Dis- 
trict of Upper Canada, convened by our worthy Sheriff in the usual way, has 
assembled to do honour to your Lordship and to express our unfeigned re- 
gret at your Lordship’s departure from this country, a departure so sudden 
aud so unevpected that it prevented us, and, we believe, the people of Cana- 
dain general, from res»ecifully offering to your Lordship, at the close of 
your eventful career aimoug us, their hamble bat siacere and disinterested 
testimonials of reverence and affectionate regard towards your Lordship, who 
was so lately cur Ruler and the noble Representative of our must gracious 
Queen. F 

We respecifilly beg leave to assure your Lordship that we sympathize, 
deeply and siucerely sympathize with your Lordship, in the cause which 
induced you to resign your late high and important office, the duties of which 
were executed by your Lordship with so much honour to yourself, and 
with so mach advantage to United Canada; and we earnestly pray that in 
0m native laud that afflicting cause may be removed, and that, under God’s 
dlessing, your Lordship may be restored to health, and may enjoy all earthly 
happiuess for many years to come. 

After more than five and forty years of arduous and eminent services in 
various and distant portions of the Brilish empire—services to which fu- 
ture ages will do ample justice, and which will adorn the page of history, 
your Lordship has been graciously permitted to retire to private life. Much 
as we lamect that retirement, we cannot but admire He 
eration towards your Lordship personally, in acquie 
ship’s desire that she should receive back the important trust she had con- 
fided to your keeping. Your Lordship carries with you our reverence, our 
gratitude and our affectionate esteem. We reverence your talents as a 
statesman and agovernor. We are grateful for the benefits which the coun- 
try has reaps d from your Lordship’s liber al and enlighte ned policy, and from 
your upright, firra, and impartial administration of the affairs of Canada. and 
we regard with au affection towards your Lordship, which it is difficult to 
find language to describe your patient consideration, your kindness, and 
your unbounded generosity towards all who rightly sought your Lordship’s | 
avour and assist mce These are our undisg iised sentiments, uncontrolled 
by selfish or by interested motives. 


We now bid your Lordship, Farewell! and as long as memory remains, 


r Majesty’s cousid- | 
scing in your Lord- | dwellings aud farms may be devastated by a foreign force, and the earnings | 





So long will your Lordship’s name and virtues live in our aff»ctions and be | 
handed down to our posterity. 
Signed on behalf of the Meeting, nas 
Geo. W. Foortrt, Sheritf, Western District. 
The Court House, Sandwich, W.D.U.C. 20th Dec., 1845. 

Then the Secretary (Mr. Fluett) read the address in French, which was 
loudly applauded. The Sheriff then read it in English, and took the sense 
< the meeting upon it, when it passed unanimously, accompanied by great 
cheering. ei 

It was then moved by Samuel Gardiner, Esq., J.P., seconded by William 
Duperon Baby, Esq., thar tS Sheriff do sign the address on behalf of the 
meeting. Carried unanimously. 

Coionel Prince then moved, seconded by John A. Wilkinson, Esq., J.P., 
that the proceedings of this meeting be forwarded by our worthy Sheriff to 
J. M. Higginson, Esq, Government House, Montreal, with a respectful re- 
quest that he will be pleased to transmit them to Lord Metcalfe, at his ear- 
liest couvenience ; aad that another copy be transmitted to the honourable 
Dom. Daly, M.P.P., the Provincial Secretary Carried unanimously. 

Then it was moved by Mr. James Baker, seconded by Mr. Antoine Sa- 
mandre, that these proceedings be forthwith published in the Montreal 
Courier, the British Whig, Colonist, Chatham Gleaner, and the Western 
Standard. Carried unanimously. 

Luc Montreuil, Esq , then moved, scconded by Simon Le Duc, Esq., that 
the Sheriff do now leave the chair, and that Rubert Mercer, Esq, do take 
the same, which was carried unanimousty. 

Then it was moved by Colonel James Askin, and seconded by Joseph 
Tissiman, Esq., that the thanks of this meeting be tendered to our worthy 
Sheriff for his able conduct in the chair. Carried unanimously. 

And then Samue! Gardner, Esq., moved, seconded by W. R Wood, Esq., 
that the thanks of this meeting be given to the Secretary for his able assist- 
ance upon this occasion. Carried unanimously. 

Robert Mercer, Esq., then briefly addressed the meeting in eulogy of 
Lord Metcalfe, and after giving three hearty cheers for ‘the Queen,’ the 
asesmbly broke up, everything having passed off with the greatest unani- 
nity. Louis Jos. Fivert, Secretary. 

—=a 
RAILROAD FROM HALIFAX TO QUEBEC. 
(From the Quebec Gazette. ) 
TO THE INHABITANTS OF BRITISH AMERICA. 

The undersigned having been appointed a Sub-Committee of corres- 

pondence under the resolutions hereunto annexed, have addressed the sub- 


herance of the said resolutions, and have also applied for local informa- 


of the country where the proposed railway is to pass. 

They have received answers and various communications from Nova 
Scotia and New Brunswick, all favourable to a proposed railway, commu- 
hicating throughout British America to a seaport within its own limits, 
open at all seasons of the year ; and an intention has in those quarters 
been intimated, of applying to the several Legislatures and the Imperial 
Government, to determine and sanction the line of the proposed road, and 
otherwise aid in the undertaking, preparatory to the opening Books of 
subscription for stock. 

We now take the liberty of addressing ourselves directly to you, the 
inhabitants of British North America, for whose benefit the work is 
chiefly intended, and whoseunited and zealous exertions must be put forth 
for its accomplishment. 

Since the year 1763, when Canada became part of the British Empire 
you have increased from a population of about one hundred thousand 
souls, to nearly two millions ; an increase much exceeding in proportion 
that of the old Colonies, now the United States -of America, whose popu- 
lation was then estimated at two millions, and now does not exceed twenty 
millions. 

But if your ratio of increase has been double that of the United States’ 
population, they have far surpassed you in the extension of their settle- 
ménts inland, and the formation ,of facilities of commercial communica- 
tion, The facility of navigation afforded by the vast extent of vour 
Bays, Rivers, and Lakes, offers perhaps a sufficient apology for the appa- | 
rent difference of your progress; but the time is now arrived when you | 
must penetrate into the extensive tracts of cultivable land which still re- | 
mains unoccupied ata distauce from these natural channels of convey- 
ance; When you must conquer the obstacles to navigation interposed by 
your climate, and be able to effect an exchange of commodities with the 
United Kingdom, throughout the year, independently of foreign au- 
thority. 

None of you who have reflected on the subject, can fail to be aware 
that the growth and prosperity of European settlements in America have 
greatly depended on their intercourse with the older and more densely 
peopled nation from which they sprung. We have enjoyed over the ab- 
original inhabitants of America, once possessors of the whole country, the 
advantage of the science, the arts, the improvements in every branch of 
industry, in short the civilisation of an older and more advanced state of 
society, giving in exchange the surplus produce of the vast territories 
which were at our disposal, inviting occupation and cultivation by all 
those who are able and willing to conform to the divine decree, ‘ In the 
sweat of thy face shalt thou eat bread.’ 

But without facilities of exchanging the produce of the soil, we should 
wantone of the chief inducements to its cultivation; the supplying our- 
selves with such articles as we want, such articles as our svil does not pro- 
duce, and which we cau acquire at a much cheaper rate than we can pro- 
vide them by our own labour. 

A large part of our population is to a great extent deprived of the advan- 
tage, for nearly one half the year, by our climate. But the experience of 
the adjoining States, of the United Kingdom, and of all European countries, 
proves that this disadvantage can be overcome, by a land conveyance which 
is as cheap and more expeditious than even steam navigation. 

This conveyance, which is now extending over Europe and America, and 
is proved by experieuce to be cheap and profitable, is the application of 
steam power to the conveyance of goods and passengers by land, where the 
power of steam and wind cannot be applied tor a similar purpose by water. 
All that is required for the steam railway is a tract, formed on ground as 
nearly level as can be found, and laid with bars of iron fashioned to receive 
the wheels of a steam engine and its train of carriages. There is no want 
of ground in British America, uor of iron and coal, stone and wood. Abun- 
dance of experienced and scientific men can be found to direct the work ; 
and our unemployed labourers, at certain seasonsfof the year, will be glad to 
tind fair wages for their labour, and the emigrating surplus population of the 
British Isles will abound, with a certain prospect of saving sufficient to 
enable them to settle upon tracts of cultivated land still unoccupied, and so 
become substantial freeholders; sending forth, in common with the other 
inhabitants ot the country, their surplus produce to the best markets at all 
seasons of the year, and receiving their returns in the shortest time and at 
the cheapest rate. 

Oar fellow subjects, on the other side of the Atlantic, are willing to co- | 
operate with us to the fullest extent, in effecting this great aud beneficial 
object. They are interested, as well as we are, in its completion, but they 
know that it cannot be satisfactorily accomplished without our hearty co- 
operation. 

Shall we then remain with folded hands in the back ground? Shall we 
be deat and blind to the experience of other countries, insensible to our own 
welfure and the welfare of those that are to come after us, as inhabitants of 
this vast country of British America? 

The Government of the Home Dominions is ready to come to our aid. 





L INTELLIGENCE. 














————-——____, 





you should hold county meetings of delegates from the different parishes or 
townships of which your Province is composed in furtherance of the present 
object; that you should endeavour to be ef one mind; that youJshould ob- 
tain the consent of the proprietors and local authorities to give the ground 
which may be found best adapted for the road, and should correspond with 
Committees in tae principal Towns, collect and spread information, and be 
prepared one and all, to act with energy in furtherance of the work, the 
moment the main line of the road is determined with the concurrence of 
the British Government, 
We have the honour to be, your most Obedient and Humble Servants 
R. E. Caron, W. Wacker, 
A. W. Cocuran, <H. Buack, 
J. NEILson, J. B. Forsyrtu, 
G. B. Faripavtr, E,. GLACKEMEYER, 
F. X. Garneau. 
J. C. Fisher, W. Stevenson, Secretaries. 
Committee of Correspondence. 
QueEBEc, 24th December, 1845. 





From the Quebec Mercury of January 3. 
QUEBEC AND MELBOURNE RAILROAD. 


A meeting of proprietors of land in the Eastern Townships and others inter- 
ested in this undertaking was held this day. The meeting was numerous, 
as indeed the importance of the project deserved. The proceedings termin- 
ated at a late hour, but our efforts glo give them to the public this evening 
have happily proved successful. 

Perer Patterson, Esq., was called to the chair, and J. W.Leaycrarr, 
jr.. Esq., requested to act as Secretary. 

We cannot undertake at the late hour at which we write to give a report 
ef the speeches delivered, but must pray our readers to be content with the 
resolutions proposed, which (as follows) were unanimously adopted :— 

Moved by A. Atkinson, Esq., seconded by Noah Freer, Esq. 

That a more regular, expeditious and economical communication between 
Quebec and the Townships on the south of the St. Lawrence, is urgently 
demanded by the present siate of the District and the increasing intercourse 
of the inhabitants. 

Moved by the Honourable T. C. Alwyn, seconded by W.§Phillips, Es- 

uire. 

: That it is expedient without delay to establish acommunication by Rail- 
way between Quebec and Melbourne, on the river St. Francis,by the most prac- 
ticable route which may be found, and that an association be formed tor 
that purpose. 

Moved by T. W. Lloyd, Esq., seconded by Dr. Sewell. 

That tram-roads or wooden rails, similar to some now in successful op- 
eration in England, are the best adapted to the circumstances of this prov- 
ince. 

Moved by J. Gibb, Esq , seconded by J. Jones, E-q. 

That an humble petition be presented to his Excellency the Administra- 
tor of the Government, with a copy of the present Resolutions, praying 
that his Excellency would be pleased to recommend the subject to the fa- 
vourable consideration of the Legislature. 

Moved by the Hon, Wm. Sheppard, seconded by A. Simpson, Esq., 

That a Committee be now appeinted to prepare the said Address, and to 
correspond with the Municipal Councils of the Townships along the pro- 
posed line, the British American Land Company, and individuals, to en- 
gage as a an interest as possible in promoting the views of this meeting, 
to obtain all necessary information, and to report from time to time the result 
of their labours, and all other information deemed interesting to thefpublic 
and conducive to the success of the object in view. 

Moved by Mr. Sheritf Sewell, seconded by H. J. Noad, Esq., 

That the following gentlemen do compose the said Committee with power 
to add to their number :-- 

His Honor The Mayor, Houbls. L. Massue, H. Black, W. Sheppard ; The 
Members of Parliament residing in Quebec, P. Langlois. jr., A Lenfestey, 
E. Lane, R Shaw, J. Dean, A Gillespie, J. Wilson, J. McLeod, W. Torrance, 
A. Paterson, W. G. Ross, Martin Ray, W. D. Dupont, Thos. Gibb, John 
Campbell, E. Dalaire, W. S. Sewell, Dr. J. Sewell, Peter Patterson, H. 
Lemesurier, P. Boisseau, Henry Atkinson, T. W. Lloyd, A Anderson, W. 
Pooler, John Thompson, R. M. Harrison, J. Clearihue, H. J. Noad, V. Tetu, 
W. Phillips, Jas. Gibb, E. J. DeBlois, John Jones, J. G, Clapham, jr , E. L. 
Montizambert, Wm. Hosaack, P. Lepper, Jeffrey Hale, Charles Campbell, 
Dr. Kimlin, C. Turgeon, Wm. Price, A. Simpson, G. H. Parke, H. W. 
Welch, R. Buchanan, J. McKenzie, H. Breakey, H. W. Patton, J Tibbitts, 
J, W. Leaycraft, H. J. Scott, Esquires. ' 

The Chairman having retired trom the chair, the usual thanks were voted 
to him and the Secretary. 

—_——————— 


FREE TRADE. 


From the Journal of Commerce. 


The following sound and beautifully illustrated remarks on the freedom 
of trade, by one of England's most eloquent parliamentary speakers, will 
apply with equal force to American Indus#y. 

‘| maintain,’ said the speaker, in 1829, ‘ without fear of contradiction, 
that the very essence of commercial and manufacturing industry, is free- 
dom from legislative interference and legislative protection. Attempt to as- 
sist its cause by legislative enactments, by fostering care, and you arrest its 
progress, you destroy its vigour. Unbind the shackles in which your un- 
wise tenderness has confined it,—permit it to take unrestrained its own 
course—expose it to the wholesome breezes of competition—and you give 
it new life, you restore its former vigeur. Industry has been well likened 
to the hardy Alpine plant; self-sown on the mountain side, exposed to the 
inclemency of the season, it gathers strength in its struggles for existence— 
it shoots forth in vigour and in beanty. Transplanted to the rich soil of the 
parterre, tended by the fostering hand of the gardener, nursed in the arti- 
ficial atmosphere of the forcing glass, it grows sickly and enervated., its shoots 
are vigorless, its flowers inodorous. In one single word iies the soul of in- 
dustry,—Competition. The answer of the statesman and economist to his 
Sovereign, inquiring what he could do to assist the industry of bis kingdom, 
was, ‘ Letit take its own way.” Such is my prayer. Relieve us from the 
chainsin which your indiscreet tenderness has shackled us ; remove your op- 
pressive protection ; give us the fair field we ask ; and we demand no more. 
The talent, the genius, the enterprise, the capital, the industry of this great 
people will do the rest ; and England will not ouly retain her present posi- 
tion, but she will take a yet more forward place in the race of competition 
for wealth and improvement, which, by the nature of things, she is destined 
to earn amongst the nations of the world. Here we shall find security for 
our enterprise and reward for vur labours.’ POULETT THOMSON. 


From the London Times, Dec. 12. 
MANCHESTER. 

On Wednesday evening, Dec. 10th, within the vast Free-trade hall, was 
celebrated a demonstration the most overwhelming—the most splendid and 
the most enthusiastic that has ever been held in Manchester since the com- 
mencement of the Free-Trade agitation. 

Long before the hour of meeting, the streets were alive with people hur- 
rying to the scene of action ; and when we entered, shortly before seven 
o'clock, the enormous expanse of the hall, crammed from end to end with a 
most eager assemblage, a perfect sea of uplifted faces, presented a mos'}mag- 
nificent spectacle. Perhaps no other roof in England could have spanned 
sucha great assemblage. There were upwards of 11,000 tickets issued ; 
and certainly between the hall itself and its spacions galleries, two-thirds of 











It is entrusted with the protection of her Majesty’s subjects, the defence of 
all the possessions of the British Crown. Itis an obligation to which the | 
Imperial authority is bound in daty and in honour. It is a duty which has 


| heretofore been tulfilled, at a heavy expense to the British nation at all | 


times, and at an enormous expense during the winter season in particular. 
That duty may have to be performed anew against a foreign foe. We have | 
an open frontierot fifteen hundred miles along the boundaries of the only 








| of our labour devoured by aa enemy. Some of us or our forefathers have | 


country from which we can be attacked ; and without the means of speedily 
concentrating a sufficient force. at all seasous, where it may be wanted, our 





had woeful experience of the barbarous usages of war, even on the part of | 


, tle best organised armies belonging to the most civilized nations of the world | 


notwithstanding the fairest promises. 

In providing for the prosperity of all the inhabitants of British America, 
we are in fact contributing to the means of the British Gvernment, for our 
protection, relieving our fellow subjects at home from additional burtheas, | 
by adding to our security and enabling ourselves more surely to discharge 
our obligations to * be faithful and bear true allegiance’ to our lawful sove- | 
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in order to insure, if possible, your universal co operation in the accom- | 
Plishment of this most important design, we most respectfully suggest that | 


the assemblage, let it be remembered, standing jammed together as closely 
as human beings could be packed—there could not have been less than 
10,000 people collected to assist at the Great Free-Trade Jubilee. i 

The following is an extract from the speech of the chairman, Geo, Wilson, 
Esq. ' . 

In the course of an up-hill agitation carried on for seven years we have 
frequently met here at periods of great excitementand encouragement, as 
well as during some of considerable doubt and anxiety (hear, hear, hear) — 
But I think you will agree with me that often as We have met here with 
high hopes of ultimate success, we have never assembled together with so 
bright prospects as those which play around us at this moment (cheers).— 
Our position indeed is materially changed. We no longer see the question 
of total repeal regarded as one which can be long postponed. Parties in and 
out of office—monopolists in and out of Parliament—are rapidly coming to 
the conclusion that this question cannot be postponed much longer without 
zreat peril to the interest of the community (hear, hear). It is no part of 
our duty to repeat here what has been stated a thousand times, that the 
League fights under no party banners, and for no party victories. We 
rejoice to see any accession of strength, from whatever quarter it may 
come. We rejoice to see alliances formed which can promote the cause 
of repeal, with any party which may present itself with that view.— 
(cheers 


But I think that you will agreewith me that the events which have re 
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cently occurred in reference to the change of opinions on the part of the 
noble lord the member for London, and the public accession to our ranks 
of that distinguished nobleman, lately the representative of the West Ri- 
ding, are events not likely to be passed over in silence at a meeting of the 
pag re [cheers]. If ever a question required less of ancestral honours 
on the part of those who support it, than another, presented by its lead- 
ers to a people, itis this. Nobody can afford better than the League to 
at aside such alliances as those we have recently formed (cheers). But 
in writing that able, manly, and patriotic letter, which Lord John Russell 
has published, he has done far more than all he has accomplished before 
for us and for our cause (cheers). If report also be true, we may expect 
alliances shortly from other quarters than those to which I have referred 
rs). 
(che ‘Times says—and who shall deny it?—that the corn-laws are des- 
tined}to have no lingering existence, and that uot to Mr. Villiers or Mr. Cob- 
den, and others, shall be deputed the pleasing task of putting them to death, 
but to Sir Robert Peel in one house, and to the Duke of Wellington in ano- 
ther, shall be delegated the office of putting them out of their misery by 
one single stroke floud cheers]. Now the Herald and the Standard deny 
that such is the case. I am not aware that these sees are regarded gen- 
erally as the best authorities in this district, but ifit be trae, as I hope it is 
—if it be true that Peel, at the eleventh hour, has come forward to put aside 
the trammels of faction, and stand before his fellow-countrymen with the 
charter of their indastrial freedom in his hand, then no man will be hailed 
as agreater patriot by the League than willSir Robert Peel {cheers]. If 
he will draw a bill for free trade, the League wiil endorse it (cheers and 
laughter). But if, on the other hand, it is his intention to patch up the rag 
of monopoly—either the sliding-scale, or the fixed duty, or any duty at all, 
he will be deceiving himself—he will be deceiving others [cheers]. Our 
business, however, in thisstate of uncertainty, is not with the cabinet, but 
with the country, and I rejoice ‘to think that, if the monopollists have been 
perusing the reports of the meetings which have been held within the last 
three weeks, considerable light must have been shed upon their generally 
darkened minds (cheers). , , 
It is not merely that Leeds, and Manchester, and Birmingham, and Bris- 
tol, and Edinburgh, have had their meetings, but take all the leading towns 
in the empire, and you will find, that with a very few exceptions every lo- 
cality has had its demonstration [cheers]. Mauy, indeed, have had more 
than one [renewed cheering]. At no meeting lave the resolutions passed 
been for ought else than a total and uncondiiional repeal. At no meeting 
have they been carried in any but an unanimous way ; and from one end 
of the kingdom to the other the cry has been ringing—echoing by men of 
all parties—to open the ports, and allow food to come in free [loud cheers ]. 
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LATEST NEWS FROM ENGLAND. 
By the Liberty from Liverpool. 
By the extracts below, it will be seen that Sir Robert Peel’s Ministry had 
resigned ex masse, and that instructions to form a new Ministry had been 
iven to Lord John Russell. The latter, it will be recollected, declared 
imself recently, in a public and decided manner, against the Corn Laws. 
Upon this rock the Peel Ministry split. Lord Palmerston, it was supposed, 
would be the new Secretary for Foreign Affairs. In short, the Ministry 
will be thoroughly Whig. What effect this change will have upon our re- 
lations with Great Britain, it is not easy to say ; but it will probably be fa- 
yourable. 
Cotton has rallied one-eighth ; bread-stuffs rather declining. 
Parliament has been further prorogued to the 30th of December. 


RESIGNATION OF THE MINISTRY. 
From the London Sun, Dec. 11. 


Immediately upon the refusal of the Duke of Wellington, on Friday last, 
tocarry out what he had agreed to do—namely, to propose a repeal of the 
corn laws in the House of Lords—it became apparent that resignation of 
office by Sir Robert Peel must follow. Lord rt Russell was recommen 
ded to be sent for, and a messenger was dispatched on Saturday iast to com- 
mand his attendance at Osborne House. His arrival there was expected- 

esterday, and Sir Robert Peel expected to have met him. Sir Robert, 

owever, returned last night without having seen Lord John. This morn- 
ing Lord John Russell and Sir Robert Peel had an interview of an hour’s 
duration, after which Lord John Russell left town for Cowes. He had an 
audience of her Majesty, and has returned to town this evening, having 
had full powers given him to form a Government. He has sent for Lor 
Palmerston, and is taking, it is believed, all the necessary steps to form au 
Administration. 

[From the London Post, Dec. 12.] 

On Wednesday last, at the council that assembled at Osborne House, Sir 
Robert Peel and every member ot his cabinet tendered the resignation of their 
respective offices, and these 1esiguations Ler Majesty was graciously pleased 
to accept. 

The Queen has since entrusted to Lord John Russell the duty of forming 
a new cabinet. His Lordship appears to have received the very earliest 
intimation that his services were likely to be required, since we find that, on 
Tuesday morning, immediately after the arrival of a messenger from Lon- 
don, the noble Lord quitted the neighbourhood of Ediaburgh on his way 
south. Yesterday Lord John Russell was honoured with an audience by 
the Queen, at her Majesty’s residence in the Isle of Wight. 

Such are the details—so far as we can collect them—ot the statement we 
made in a considerable portion of our impression of yesterday. The ru- 
mors in circulation upto a !ate hour of the evening will be found in another 
part of our paper. 

The tollowing is the most correct list of the new cabinet : 

First Lord ot the Treasury —Lord J. Russell. 

Lord Chancellor—Lord Cottenham. 

Secretary of Foreign A ffairs—Ear] ot Clarendon. 

Secretary tor the Colonies—- Viscount Palmerston. 

one A for the Home Department—Marquis ot Normanby. 

Chancellor of the Exchequer—Mr Baring. 

President of the Council—Marquis of Lansdowne, 

President of the Board of Trade—Mr Labouchere. 

Vice Presideunt—Mr Sheil. 

First Lurd of the Admiralty—Earl of Minto. 

Lord Lieutenant of Ireland—Earl Fortescue. 

First Commissioner of Woods and Foresis—Earl of Bessborough. 

Ambassador to Paris—Lord Beauvale. 

Ambassadvurto St. Petersburg— Marquis of Clanricarde. 

The great objectiun to the correctness at this list is, that one does not find 
in ittheSname either,ot Sir Robert Peel or of Mc. Cobden. 


[From the Liverpool Mercury, Dec. 11.} 

In the present state of things, it would of course be premature to an- 
nhounce any arrangement as to the persons and places in the new govern- 
ment. The following list was however pretty generally credited last night 
in political circles : 

First Lord ot the Treasury—Lord John Russell. 

Lord Chancellor—Lord Cottenham. 

Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs—Lord Palmerston. 

Secretary of State for the Home Department—Lord Morpeth, 

Secretary of State tor the Culonies—Lord Grey. 

Under Secretary for the Colonies—Mr Charles Buller. 

Chancellor of the Exchequer—Mr Baring. 

Attorcey General—Sir T. Wilde. 

Solicitor General—Mr Dundas. 

Lord Lieutenant ot Ireland—The Marquis of Normanby. 

President of the Council—the Marquis of Lansdowne. ° 

Ambassador at Paris—Lord Clarendon. 3 


{from the London San, Dec, 11.} 

Lord John Russell having undertaken the task of forming a new admin 
istration, is proceeding with all dispatch in making his arrangements. 

Lord Palmerston has been sent for, and will quickly arrive in London.— 
To him the foreign office will be confided. 

Lord Normandy, in all probability, takes the Home office. 

Lord Grey the Colonial office. 

Mr. Baring resumes the Chancellorship of the Exchequer. 

Lord Morpeth may possibly go to Ireland, where his popularity would 
render him an admirable Lord Lieutenant. 

Lord Cottenham resumes the Chancellorship of England. 

Lord Campbell the Chancellor of [reland. 


"4 Thomas Wilde and Mr. Jervis will be Attorney and Solicitor Gene- 
rals. 


Lord Minto takes the Admiralty. 


Sir Jobn Hobhouse, Mr. Charles Buller, Mr. Hawes, Sir George Grey, | mine to act at all, 


and Mr. Tufnell, will form parts of the government 


Sir C. Napier and Admiral Dundas are to join the Admiralty Board. 
Such are the on ditts of the day. 


It is understood that before Lord John Russell’s departure he addressed | up our minds to a stimulating course of curry-powder. 
gues, only one of whom, we be- 


communications to several of his late collea 
lieve, Mr. Baring, happened to be in London. 


trammels of office, and {rom the disagreeables of the last twelve months? 
All tne officials are busy packing up their papers, and leaving a clear board 
tor the new administration. 

As parts—-and important parts too—of the adininistration, public opinion 
points strongly to Mr Cobden and Mr Villiers. No administratioa will be 
deemed complete in which the men of the people are not included. The 
Peel government, ever since its adve.tin 1841, has been compelled to court 
popular opinien; and to the necessity which Sir Robert Peel felt of doing 
so still more, is the overthrow of the conservative party owing. Lord John 
Russell cannot forget what he owes to the free trade party, nor to whom he 
owes his return to power. 


From the London Times, Dec. 11. 


Yesterday Parliament was further prorogued to the 30th instant. The 
naming of so early a day would of itself imply that the Cabinet is not now 
in a state to meet Parliament. The rumours, however, which have been 
confidently circulated in the best informed quarters since Monday, and cir- 
cumstances which have come to our knowledge since the return of the Min- 
isters last night frem Osborne House, leave scarcely any reasonable doubt 
that the reviving repugnance of the Duke to the decision of his colleagues 
has rendered it necessary for them to tender their resignation to her Ma- 
jesty. An unforeseen difficulty of course there must have been somewhere. 
After so long and close a succession of councils, that difficulty could only 
arise from a struggle between the declared intentions of the chief and the 
prejudice or pride of some of his colleagues. Were the Ministry certain of 
meeting Parliament as the servants of tue Crown, it would have fixed the 
day, and our prediction would have been to the letter fulfilled. This is no 
longer possible. Some minor changes, as we intimated at the first, there 
would undoubtedly have been, but it is to the graver difficulty that this new 
and unforeseen delay must be ascribed. It is said to have been only by the 
most unqualified expressions of opinion that the leaders of the Cabinet gain- 
ed the uvwilling compliance of the only considerable dissentient. There 
can be no doubt that—what was all along to be apprehended—the represen- 
tative-general of the Lords has since felt with returning anxiety the weight 
of the numerous proxies not Jess rashly undertaken than rashly confided to 
his care. The head of an aristocracy demands, it may easily imagined, 
a little more time to act if not to resolve. It is not, however, always possi- 
ble to adjust the interests of a Cabinet, much less those of a nation, to the 
convenience, the dignity, or the humour of an individual. An obstinacy 
which is assumed witha less serivus intentiou, may be maintained a day too 
long, to the ruin botb of colleagues and cause. 

Meantime whatever may happen, whoever may be in next month, very 
few hours can pass without proving to the nation the substantial truth of our 
first momentous announcemevt—viz. that the leaders of the Cabinet were 
resolved upon proposing a total repeal of the Corn Laws. They were re- 
solved to the utmost of their power. They were resolved to do this, or 
nothing—to repeal the Corn Laws or be no Ministers. If the Duke sees 
peril in that measure, or feels reluctance to undertake it, he will have to 
realize the dangers and disagreeables on the other side of the scale—the 
dissolution of the Conservative Ministry, and the interposition of a rival, 
and in some respects a more suitable agency. He will be assured that his 
own punctilios, so far from impeding the measure, may perhaps only render 
it the first of a series still less to his taste and convenience. Whatever amount 
of distrust he may feel in his present (if not by this time his late) colleagues, 
he will be only too sure of the statesmen and the policy he will help to in- 
augurate in their stead. If he has not the heart to solicit the lords in behalf 
of his friends, he will, nevertheless, not escape the still more arduous task 
of conducting his little aristocratical troop against the close and serried pha- 
lanx of an unanimous people headed by inveterate foes. 

Most gratifying is the assurance which we are enabled to offer to our 
friends, that notwithstanding those difficulties which rendered a dissolu- 
tion of the cabinet unavoidable, there is not the slightest danger of any 
schism in the great conservative party, or of any desertion from it. The 
whole of the cabinet retires without a shade of personal hostility among 
its members, or any difference of sentiment upon the proper policy, ex- 
cept upon the one question of a repeal, or rather modification, of the corn 
laws. Upon this question, too, the difference is much less than has been 
supposed. It is, we believe, true that Sir Robert Peel has even insisted 
upon a considerable relaxation of the laws in question, to be accompani- 
ed, however, by a compensation to the agricultural interest—land-owners, 
farmers, and farm-labourers—not only adequate, but ample. What this 
compensation is, we are not able to guess; the events, however, have 
proved that it was not considered sufficient by the whole cabinet; and we 
must at present agree with the dissentients. Nevertheless, it is certain 
that Sir Robert Peel will supportno measure of repeal upon any other 
terms than those of what he considers an adequate compensation to the 
ag.iculturist; so that unless the new ministers propose such an adequate 
compensation, they will find themselves opposed by the conservative ma- 
jority of more than one hundred, undiminished by a single unit, and re- 
inforced, no doubt, by many honest whigs fike Mr. Cayley. Even if they 
have recourse to a dissolution, they are more likely to lose than to gain, 
but they must gain more than fifty seats to replace themselves in their 
giorious majority of one, and it is perfectly impossible that they can re- 
gainthe half of fifty. A gain of one hundred votes will be necessary to 
raise them to the position from which Sir Robert Peel’s government re- 
tires—so much for conservative prospects. 


From the London Sun, Dec. 11. 

It were idle to speculate on the cause of this unlooked for disruption of a 
Cabinet whose whole career has been that of fighting under false or 
assumed colours. But one circumstance is rather significant. It might 
have been observed that the Duke of Wellington did not atiend the Cabinet 
Council held on Monday, after the return of Sir Robert Peel trom Osborne 
House on thatday. The Duke had made up his mind fon better for worse, 
and left the Cabinet to take its course. I! satonly an hour, and during that 
eveatful hour had decided on resigning the government. That decision was, 
of course, conveyed to the Duke of Wellington, who, prompt to his duty, ac- 
companied the doletul train to Osborne House tc resign, what he had often 
asserted he did not possess, his ministerial office. The Duke had no di- 
rect ministerial office, but shared respcnsibility with his colleagues, As 
Commander in Chiet the Field Marshal isno Minister, but only commands 
the army, responsible to the Crown and the Parliament, But, in his minis- 
terial capacity as a Cabinet Minister, he wielded more negative power, per- 
haps, than Sir Rubert Peel himself,trom the fact that he had held the ma jor- 
ity of the House of Lords in his pocket! This circumstance alone was 
quite enough, without the doubtful aid of hesitating iriends, to have decided 
Sir Robert Peel on resigning an office which had become as thankless as 
it was irksome. But he resigned in a good and righteous cause, and his re- 
ward will be according to his metits. . . . . Shoulda war take place 
with America, neither Aberjeen nor Haddington could have carried it on 
with the spirit and skill suited to such a serious contest. Tne downfall of 
this heterogeneous Cabinet will be the worst news%lor Polk that he has receiv- 
ed sine his instalment into office. The Syrian affair made an impression 
in America, which established the character of Palmerston for decision and 
national spirit, and Polk would rather see any man in the Foreign office 
than a nobleman, who, since the days ot Canning, is the only minister that 
has asserted the honour of the country in all her foreign relations. 

Report says that Sir Robert Peel’s resignation was received by her Majes- 
ty without hesitation, although Sir Robert Peel’s line of intended policy 
would have had her Majesty’s warm support. Lord John Russell was at 
once sent for; but, as the noble lord is at present in Edinburgh, some days 
must elapse before he can obey the summons. Parliament cannot now 
meet so early as was expected; and upon the course taken by Sir Robert 
Peel, will attend the prospect of a dissolution. It is believed that Sir Rob- 
ert Peel will support Lord John Russell in his general policy. The Prem- 
ier was almost alone in his views in his own Cabinet. 


From the London Globe, Dec. 11. 

If the House of Lords should, at the instigation of any portion of the late 
cabinet, place itself in opposition to the course deemed advisable by Lord 
John and those who may be prepared to act with him, the responsibility will 
be cast without reserve upon the right shoulders. This will of course result 
in a direct appeal to the sense of the country ; of the result of which, we can, 
in the present state of atlairs, have no doubt. The circumstances under 
which the Peel Cabinet has been broken up—the state, present, and prospec- 
tive, of the country—and also a proper consideration of the personal tran- 
quillity of the Sovereign—conduce tu urge the necessily of a speedy release 
fiom the uncertainty in which the late ministry has left the public affairs. 

[It is evident that all announcements of new arrangements must, at pres- 
ent, be altoge:her premature. There has not been a moment’s timete com 
municate with the former or probable parties to such arrangements. ‘I'he 
crisis at which Lord John Russell is called upon to act is of no ordinary na- 
ture; and it is only as he can tairly hope to carry the great question, which 
his predecessor fairly hands over to him to carry—that he can wisely deter- 
If industry and commerce have not overpowered the 
mere watchwords of sham Conservatism in the breasts all interested in ia- 
dustry and commerce, as they have in the breast of the late Premier him- 
self—we had better run the gauntlet through the line of Dukes, and make 


¢ ‘ i That is our alter- 
native to a Corp-law repealing government. 


We believe that Sir Robert Peel teels delighted at his freedom from the | classes ? 





I . } Is it one that recommends it- ‘ : lled 
self to Conservative interests among the cultivating or commercial midile | that Mr. Pakenham, who was appointed by the tories, will be recalled. 


January 24 


From the London Standard, Dec. 11. 


The ministerial crisis continues to occupy the exclusive attention of al! 
persons in the city, and all sorts of conjectures are hazarded respecting the 
result, according to the bias of the parties. Independently of the deep im. 
portance of the main qnestion presumed to be at issue, there are several 
auxiliary subjects pressing on altention which render any hiatus in the ex. 
ecutive government at the moment much to be regretted. Foremost in this 
category stands the railway business, and more especially that portion of it 
which involves the deposits lodged in the hands of the bankers. Had the 
government gone on in the usual routine, there was no serious obstacle an- 
ticipated to such an arrangement being made for paying over these deposits 
to the Accountant-General, as would have produced but little inconvenience 
in the money market. It is now, however, generally taken for granted, that 
the resignation of ministers will render a dissolution of Parliament essenti- 
ally necessary, which will very much complicate the railway question by 
the delay. Most of the bankers that held the deposits have been holding 
large surpluses of money unemployed, under the impression that Parlia. 
ment would meet at an earlier period than usual, in order to facilitate the 
railway business; but the uncertainty which now prevails on the subject 
respecting the time they will be required, leaves them not altogether at ease 
as to future calculation. ‘his state of uncertainty is the more embarrassin 
as it occurs at aseason of the year when accounts are generally balanced 
by the mercantile interest, when the precise accommodation they may re- 
quire should be calculated upon, without the risk of after derangement, — 
This branch of the question is irrespective of the consideration of the whole 
of the arrangements of the last session of Parliament respecting the railway 
bills left pending being upset by a dissolution. 


From the Liverpool Mail, Dec. 13. 


The nation, by the resignation of ministers, is in a much more serious di- 
lemma than many persons seem to think. Sir Robert Peel, it is rumoured, 
differs from the majority of his colleagues on a measure that touches the vi- 
tality of the country; and finding himself so situated, he throws up the 
reins of government aud retires. The landed interest, as it is called, would 
have almost insurmountable difficullies in forming an administration to carry 
out their views. The conservative party is divided; suspicion and distrust 
have long been in the camp; some murmur, some storm, many are sick, and 
not a few are disgusted. ; 

What, then, isto be done? The old Whig party, as Mz. Cayley has 
proved, will not support Lord John Russell. He has done much mischief 
in his day, but he never committed so much upon himself, as he did by 
his recent declaration against ail protective duties upon corn. Lord Mor- 
peth has sold himself by means of a 5/. note. The split, therefore, in the 
whig ranks, between those who have land, and those who are landless— 
— the well-fed and the hungry whig, is immense and irrepar- 
able. 

Our opinion is, judging by the ebscure light in which the defection is 
yet placed, that a dissolution of Parliament must be the result, followed 
immediately by a general election. In this case, the nation at large will 
be called upon to decide the great question at issue. Much incon- 
venience to many parties must ensue, particularly to those connected with 
railway bills ; but we are far from believing that the inconvenience of de- 
je for six or eight weeks, may not be salutary to the country gener- 
ally. 

Lonpon Money anp Snare Market, Dec. 15.—The tendency ot 
public securitiesis rather downwards, the natural result of a state of un- 
certainty. Consols have been last done for money at 93 1-4, and for the 
ex. div. at 92 1-2 Reduced Three per Cents, have been last done at92 1-2, 
and Exchequer Bills 21 53 prm. Bank Stock has been done at 101. 

The foreign bonds have not participated in the decline in English se- 
curities, 

Little can be said of the Railway shares, further than that the transac- 
tions have become still more limited. Prices at the same time rather 
drooping, for the reason above stated. 

Quarter before three.—Consols for Account 92 1-2 





Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 108 1-4 a 103 1-2. 
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NEW YORK, SATURDAY, JANUARY 24, 1846. 





We have no addition to our English advices brought by the ship Liderty 
from Liverpool on Sunday last. 

The resignation of the Peel cabinet is certainly a most unexpected event 
—so unexpected indeed, and in our opinion so unnecessary, that we are to- 
tally unable, with our present intelligence, to form a rational opinion on the 
momentous subject. A ministry rarely resigns unless actually dismissed 
by sovereign—a most uncommon event in medern times—or left in a minor- 
ity in the House of Commons. In the present case neither of these causes 
has existed, and we see the extraordinary spectacle of a ministry, chosen as it 
were by the aristocracy of the land—popular with the people—in favour 
with the sovereign, and having a large majority in both houses of Parliament, 
voluntarily resigning all its power and all its advantages to its opponents. — 
Truly this passeth human understanding. 

The repeal of the Corn Laws is set up as the stalking-horse which has led 
to this untowerd event; but how such a stalking-horse could walk into the 
strength and solidity of the tory cabinet and overthrow it, is not apparent 
from any advices that have yet reached this side of the Atlantic. If Sir 
Robert Peel were desirous of repealing those laws aud was opposed by 
the Duke of Wellington, his resignation does not improve the case, be- 
cause he, leaving the head of the government, deprives the measure of the 
assistance of government. If the Duke of Wellington held the proxies of 
a large number of peers to throw them into the scale against any relaxa- 
tion of the Corn Laws, he will hold them still ;—if his power was great 
before it will be greater now, for many peers who might kave given their 
votes to Sir Robert Pee! will certainly withhold them from Lord John Rus- 
sell and the Whigs. How then is the resignation of the Premier and his 
cabinet to be of any service to Corn Law repeal? But it is said that he 
will join forces with Lord John Russell on this point. This again seems 
unnecessary, because Lord John Russell was willing to join forces with 
him. Another set of reasoners say that Sir Robert was unwilling to op- 
pose the Duke; but if he join forces with the whigs, he will oppose the 
Duke then. Under any aspect of the case the whole matter appears shroud- 
ed in mystery; and unless Sir Robert Peel has some better reason to offer 
than is now visible, the conservatives will act wisely never to trust him 
again. 

Under every circumstance we deeply regret what has taken place. The 
whigs are restored to office. Are they to hold it another eleven years! 
Is the repeal of the corn laws to be forced through the House of Lords with 
the violence of the Reform Bill? Are the whigs to create a batch of pitch- 
fork peers—for a hundred at least will be necessary —and carry their object 
unconstitutional!y ? Or if this will not do, will they call in the assistance of 
the Chartists and do the thing by mob law? Surely these dreadful alterna- 
tives must have passed through the mind of the late Premier before he re- 
signed his office. 

Again—what will be the eftect of this hasty step on the foreign policy of 
the country ? Will it not endanger the alliance with France’ Louis Phi- 
lippe has no great regard for Lord Palmerston, who will undoubtedly be the 
new Foreign Secretary. His Lordship is the war spirit of the Cabinet—as 
is M. Thiers of his own party in France. The twain, when in office before, 
very nearly cooked up a nice little war that would have deluged all Europe 
in blood. 

As respects the affairs with this country, very serious fears are entertained 
that matters will not go on favourably, for every one knows and ac 
knowledges the noble bearing, high honour, and peaceful disposition ot 

Lord Aberdeen. Lord Palmerston is cast in a different mould ; he is am- 
hitious, full of not blood, and, like the Roman Consuls, anxious to do some- 
thing to insure himself a Triumph. Pray,God Mr. Calhoun and the South 
may not have cause to regret that the last liberal offer of Lord Aberdeen to 
settle the Oregon question was rejected. 

Many persons are of opinion, now that a whig ministry has supervened, 
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permitted to serve a certain term, and are very rarely removed during that 
term, unless at their own request, or in consequence of some a 
felt by their own government. Mr. Fox, who was appointed 7 the 
whigs, remained at his post in Washington and in the exercise of his fuuc- 
tions for a year or two alter the accession of Sir Robert Peel to office. 

The non arrival of the Steamer has certainly jut us to our trumps to make 
upa paper possessing the usual variety and interest of the Albion ; but sa 
trust we are able to offer to our readers a very interesting number neverthe- 
less. The account of Ronge, the modern German Reformer, will be read 
with deep attention; he is aremarkable man, and destined, in all — 
ty, to bring about remarkable events. The impression he has already m : 
oa the mind of the great German Family is striking, and not to be conceal- 
ed ortreated as naught. That he is a man created for the time, forces it- 
self upon our conviction, and excuses us if we see in him the modern Luther. 
His letter to the Bishop of Treves on the subject of the holy coat isa master- 
piece, and cannot fail to have its effect on the minds of the rising generation 
of Germany. 

Another article in this day’s number, viz., Captain Maconochte’s Pro- 


pose d System of Convict Management, 1s one of deep importance to society 


The system of treatment introduced by that gentleman, when in command | 


at Norfolk Island, now engages the attention of the most eminent philanthro- 
pists in England. Norfolk Island is the station where the worst class of con- 
victs are sent—those who have committed fresh crimes at Syduey, and are 
re-transported ; it is therefore a sort of ultra Botany Bay With such mate- 
rials as the convicts of this place afforded, Captain Maconochie had the 
worst subjects to deal with, for it is known that among them are men in 
whom all moral sense is dead ; they present human nature plunged in the 
lowest depth of depravity, in which man becomes a tiger. With such mate- 
rials, we say, Captain Maconochie made the experiment of his system, and suc 
ceeded in reciaiming in a remarkable degree, the people under him, The 
success that attended his efforts has been the subject of our remarks on for- 
mer occasions ; but we have never seen the system so fully explained as it 
is in the article which we to-day present to our readers. His plan carries 
with it the full amount of punishment due to the crime the convict has com- 
mitted, and which punishment the convict must continue to endure until 
he has washed it out by good conduct—thereby giving an incentive to re- 
formation. The theory of Captain Maconochie is strikingly true and beau- 
tiful. He says that crime indicates the existence of moral disease, and, like 
insanity, requires hospital treatment—that is to say, mere bodily restraint 
and punishment will not remove it; the treatment must be mental as well 
as corpo real. 

The vther parts of the Albion will not, we are sure, disappoint our readers. 
Gilhllan’s Life of Lord Jeffrey and Madame Saverne, are both excellent 


COLONIAL RAIL ROADS. 

We have copied from the Quebec papers the address of the Committee to 
the people of the Colony, urging them to call public meetings, and to take 
such other means as may be necessary to bring about and complete the 


articles. 


grand enterprise of a Railroad from Halifax to Quebec. 

We most fully approve of all and every part of this address, and sincerely 
hope that it will be heeded by the people of the Colonies at large Without 
railroads the Colonies will drop astern of the civilization and commercial 
advancement of the age; they will suffer their neighbours in the United 
States to disembowel them of the best of their trade, and place themselves 
hors de combat in the great strife of intellectual advancement. 


By reference to the speech of his Excellency Lord Falkland, on opening 
the Legislative Session of Nova Scotia, it will be seen, that that excellent 
nobleman has entered warmly into the cause. He calls the attention of the 
Provinces to the subject, and states that he has already respresented the 
great advantages of the scheme to her Majesty's government. We trust 
that Nova Scotia will second the efforts of the governor in away worthy of 
herself ; and we further trust that the example will be followed by New 
Brunswick and Canada. Without the zealous co-operation of the three 
provinces, a plan of such magnitude cannot be carried out. Unanimity with 
these three great and rising colonies will ensure the powerful assistance of 
the Imperial Government ; and when it is seen that all parties are really in 
earnest, capital will not be wanting. 

A meeting has been held at Quebec to devise means for constructing a 
railroad from that city to Melbourne, a distance of sixty miles. This will 
open a communication with the fertile lands on the river St. Francis and 
with the Eastern Townships. —— 

OREGON, LEGISLATURE OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK. 
Resolutions introduced by Gen. Fullerton. 


Whereas, in October, 1842, after settlement by treaty of the North East- 
ern Boundary question, Lord Aberdeen directed Mr. Fox, Her Britannic 
Majesty’s Minister, to open with our Government a negotiation in relation 
to the line of boundary west of the Stony or Rocky Mountains, in pursu- 
ance of whichthe American Minister in England was authorized to make 
offers of compromise similar to those before made on the part of the United 
States, which were made and rejected, and the negotiation was shortly af- 
terward transferred to Washington : oe 

And whereas, in February, 1844, Mr. Pakenham, the Minister of that 
Government, at Washington, reiterated the anxious desire of his Govern- 
ment to come to an early and satisfactory arrangement of the boundary of 
the Oregon Territory : toe f 

And whereas, in July, 1844, the British Minister informed our Govern 
ment that he had been instructed to repeat the earnest desire of her Majes- 
ty’s Government, that a question on which so much interest was felt in both 
countries, should be disposed of at the earliest moment consistent with the 
convenience of the United States: 

And whereas, in the correspondence which ensued, the rights and claims 
of the United States to the Oregon Territory, in virtue of discovery and 
purchase, were clearly set forth and vindicated: ; 

And whereas, this Goverument, after asserting and sustaining the claims 
to the whole of the Territory of Oregon, submitted to Her Britannic Majes- 
ty s Minister a proposition conceived in that spirit of magnanimity which 
should characterize the action of enlightened nations, and evincing on the 
part of the United States its strong desire to preserve the relations of amity 
which existed between the two Governments: 

And whereas, that proposition was, in the opinion of this Legislature, 
hastily if not discourteously rejected : 

Resolved, (if the Senate concur,) As the sense of the Legislature of New 
York, that inasmuch as England, after pressing our Government to the con- 
sideration of the Oregon boundary question, has rejected just, fair and con- 
ciliatury terms of settlement, without offering any mode of compromise, it 
becomes the duty of our Government to take the step contemplated by the 
convention of 1827, when in the opinion of either Government it should be 
deemed necessary for the protection of its interests or its honour. There- 
fore, 

Resolved, (if the Senate concur,) That our Senators and Representatives 
in Congress be requested to vote for a resolution advising the President of 
the United States to give to Her Britannic Majesty’s Goverement at as early 
a day as in his jadgment the rights, the interests and the honour of the Ameri- 
can People demand, the notice required by the convention of 1827 for the 
termination of the joit occupancy by England and the United States of the 
Oregon Territory. 

Resolved, (if the Senate concur,) That our relations with England impose 
high and responsible duties upon Congress, and that as the most efficient 
preparations for war furnish at all times the strongest guaranty for peace, 
the Naval and Military force ef the country should be augmented, while its 
defenc.s should be promptly strengthened upon our seaboard, and along the 
line of our northern and northwestern frontier. 


We have only a few remarks to make on these resolutions —first stating 
that they are introduced by a Whig member. } 
The whole tone and draft of these resolutions tend to throw the blame 
of failure in the negotiations on Great Britain. Now what are the facts !— 
Mr. Pakenham in 1844, by directions of his government, re-opened the ne- 
gOtiations at Washington by laying befure the American goverament new 








proposals for a compromise. These proposals embodied and reiterated all 
offers that had been made on former occasions with this additionat proposi- 
tion.—that all the ports on Vanconver’s Island, as well as on the main 
land, lying south of Jatitude 49° should be made free ports to the United 
States. This liberal proposition—this new concession was—the President 
informs us im his last message, “ very properly rejected by the American 
Plenipotentiary on the day on which it was submitced.’’ 

Some time afterwards Mr. Pakenham again addressed the American gov- 
ernment with a proposal, that the whole question should be submitted to the 
arbitration of a third power—thus once more manifesting the pacific dispo- 
sition of the Queen’s government, and the fair and upright intentions of the 
Earl of Aberdeen. ‘T'his also was declined. . 

Mr. Pakenham was on another occasion directed—as the American au- 
thorities declined all the British propositions—to ask them to make a propo- 
sition themselves. This he did in his letter of the 12th September, 1344, 
but which letter was not answered till 12th of July, 1845, when Mr. Bu- 
chanan renewed the old offers of 1826, denuded of the important right to 
navigate the Columbia river. Of course no alternative offered itself to the 
British Plenipotentiary, but to decline such a proposition, which he did in 
his letter of 29 of July, 1845 with the following observation. 

“ The undersigned therefore trusts that the American Plenipotentiary 
will be prepared to offer some further proposal more consistent with fairness 
and equity, aud with the reasonable expectations of the British Govern- 
ment.” 

This reply, strange as it may appear, gave so much offence to the gov- 
ernment of the United States, that the President broke off the negotiations 
by directing Mr. Buchanan to withdraw the proposal which he had made, 
aud it was withdiawn accordingly ! 

Now we beg leave to ask any reasonable man with whom the blame 
lies? We also beg leave to ask which was the most discourt eous—the party 
declining a proposition with increased advantages the very day on which it 
was made; or the British Minister in declining, after due deliberation, a 
proposition which was made with diminished advantages ? 





PROSPECTS OF WAR. 
From the Journal of Commeres. 


Many persons enquire, what effect the change of ministry in England 
will have on the question of peace or war. The truth about the matter is, 
thal tne prospect on this subject 1s altogether with ourselves, We cannot 
expect any ministry to be more generous than that which has just left office. 
Lord Aberdeen, the Secretary for Foreign Affairs, isa man of noble bear- 
ing. His policy was always more liberal than ours. He took the lead and 
sent Lord Ashburion here to settle the controversy about the North East 
boundary. Lord Ashburton was desirous of setting the Oregon difficulty 
at the same time, but Mr, Webster had not confidence enough in the Ameri 
can people to hazard two such noble deeds at once, lest both should fail. 
Since then, ali the propositions have come trom England, and the delays 
tromus, She urged the renewal of the negotiation, and proposed better 
lerms than she ever dia be‘ore, and we very meanly offered less, aud then 
wilhdrew our stinted proposition the moment her Minister declined it. We 
appear \o think that the nation has not ch*racter enough to susiain us im 
acting well, We dare not speak of peace asa thing desirable, lest some 
bally should call uscowards, We dare not give up a sirip of worthless ter 
ritory, lest it should impair our honour. We dare not act as generously as 
the Ministers of England act ; we dare not make a proposal for peace, lest it 
should be said that we are afraid of England. For ourselves, we do not 
believe that our character is so abject belore the world that we cannot act 
justly, and even generously. Wedo not believe thai the world would think 
us less brave, if we were to announce that there is nothing in the disputed 
portion of Oregon about which the Uuited States would think of war fur one 
moment; that therelore, if the plenipotentiaries of the two nations cannot 
agree upon boundaries, we shall be ready to reter the maiterto a third par- 
ty. Some look for news by the steamer to determine whether we are to 
have war, or not. Toey look for another extraordinary mission trom Eng- 
land, to save us from war. The truth is, the whole danger of war is with 
us, and the entire coniroi of the question Is on this side. England will make 
ho war upon us. She is ready to negotiate, or refer. She stands before the 
world in the attitude of peace. She may be unreasonable in her claims; 
she may be arrogani; but her proposals preclude war. We only are work- 
ing the Oregon question into an impracticable shape. We have already 
worked ourselves into such a position that it is said * we can of course make 
no proposition. If war is to be avoided, the negotiation must be opened 
by Great Britain,’ hte 

But what is the reason that we cannot open the negotiation wurselves ? 
Why cannot we correct our illiberal last move, and send back the pro- 
position which we withdrew. It would to be sure look like a confes- 
sion of error. But that would only be a confession of the truth. We 
may goon, perhaps in our mismanagement, until there are real difficul- 
ties in the way of our acting well. But we seenone as yet; if the people 
will it, the Administration can soon settle the matter, The alternative, 
we repeat, is with us. We can have peace on honourable terms, or we can 
compel a war, to our eternal shame. If the prosperity which has been so 
liberally sent upon us from heaven for thirty years, has made us so proud, 
and so filled us with the spirit of fight, that we must have war, we can 
have it, and a terrible war it will be ; for the machinery of war has now 
in ita power for destruction which it never had before. We have bul- 
lied and roared for two years, bragged and played the fool, until we have 
reason to be ashamed; and yet the English Statesmen have noticed us 
but once. If they hadno more Statesmanship about them than our Cass, 
Allen, Hannegan, Adams and Giddings, the two nations would be in fear- 
ful danger, to be sure. The speeches of thesé men have dishonoured the 
nation, and the institutions of liberty. They have made the world sus- 
pect that we are not a nation of enlightened freemen, but of ignorant 
braggarts who are a nuisance to the common family, and that our institu- 
tions render the world insecure. Let us, for the sake of our honour and the 
honour of those institutions of liberty upon which the civilization and 
happiness of the world depend, stop this disgraceful brawling. 

Let it be proclaimed as the voice of the American people, there is to be 
no war for Oregon,—so long at least as England offers arbitration. But it 
is too poor a busiuess that our mutual friends should be troubled to consider 
it. The sovereignty of Oregon from the Columbia to the 49th parallel of 
latitude ! What is it worth? The fee simple title to the soil, the emigrants, 
chiefly from the great family of “‘ His Marks,” modestly ask us to confer 
upon them, What we are talking about, is, whether the territory shall be 
under the government of Great Britain or the United States. Is there a man 
on this side of the Rocky Mountains, who has one pin’s interest in the ques- 
tion? We do not wish that Canada should be united to us, for it would in 
no way promote our interests. Upon a free trade policy, which is soon to 
prevail everywhere, the mere sovereignty of a territory is a worthless mat- 
ter. Letus then behave like good and sensible people, and there wil! be 
nothing to fear from the English news. 

We copy the following from the Courier and Enquirer, together with 
the remarks of the Editors of that paper. Our own file of the Times has 


not arrived. 
From the Courier and Enquirer. 


ENGLAND AND OUR MEXICAN RELATIONS, 


We findin the London Times of December 6, another very long and very 
able letter from its Mexican correspondent, to whuse speculations upon the 
present and prospective relations of the three countries we nave so often re- 
ferred. I! is worthy of very general altention; and we therefore proceed to 
lay before our readers a summary of its contents. 

The writer sets out by announcing that the United States have forced 
Mexico to receive an American Minister and to renew diplomatic inter- 
course. He wishes the fact to make a due impression on the British public, 
and convince them ‘of the successiul perseverance with which the Cabinet 
of Washington follows up ils views on this bewildered country,’ He says: 

The policy of the United States has been guided by the most periect 
knowledge of the weakness of this Government and the unfortunately apa- 
thetic character of the people. It has been most insidiously conducted—by 
threats one day, offers of iriendship the next, and chiefly by insinuations of 
the bad faith of the only Power whose assistance the Republic could claim 
in the lastemergency. Thet Power of course is Great Britaingas England 
and Spain are the sule nations now in diplomatic communication with 
Mexico; and it appeais to be one of the expedients of Brother Jonathan to 
persuade this Government that our friendship is of a Selfish nature, guided 
merely by the anti-slavery system and our present views on California. 

The writer then alludes to the note delivered by the American Consul 

he Mexican Government, and charges that the term ‘common enemy’ was 
applied to England in that note. At the conclusion ot his letter he gives what 
he says is the substance of the notes which passed upon the revival of ne- 
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gutiations ; and as they are of interest to this country, we copy them from 
his letter :—he says the notes were ‘taken down by a person who had just 
read them :’ 

On the 11th a conference took place between the Minister of Foreign 
Relations and the Consul of the United States, in which the latter pre- 
sented a note to the following effect :— 

* When the Minister of Mexico, General Almonte, retired from the 
United States, the President and Government expressed their regret that 
such astep had been taken by Mexico, as it was their anxious desire that 
the same good relation of friendship and amity which till then had pre- 
vailed between both countries, should still continue. In accord- 
ance with this feeling and notwithstanding that Mexico had ta- 
ken a hostile attitude, the Government of the United States had authori 
zed their Consul at Mexico, Mr. Black, to ask the Government of the 
Republic if it would consent to receive a diplomatic agent, with the ob- 
ject of negotiating a settlement of the differences which existed between 
both countries in consequence of tha annexation of Texas ‘This result 
was necessary in order that neither the United States nor Mexico should 
be made the victim of machinations of the common enemy, who in pur- 
suance of its anti-slavery policy, had, uncalled for, interfered in the affire 
of Texas.’ 

To this note the Mexican Government made the following an- 
swer :— 

‘The Mexican Government, though under the conviction that. the 
United States has not acted with good faith in the affair of Texas, being 
desirous of peace and good harmony, consented to receive the diplomatic 
agent proposed by the Cabinet of Washington in the hope that existing 
difficulties should be regulated in a manner creditable to the Republic. It 
is recommended that the agent in question should be qualified for the ne- 
gotiation by a previous knowledge of the interests of both countries. But 
it made an absolute condition, that previous to receiving the saiddiplomatic 
agent, the United States fleet now at Vera Cruz, should be withdrawn, as 
it was consistent with the dignity of the Republic to treat with so large 
a fleet menacing its principal fortress.’ 

Concerning the use of this epithet he makes the following re- 
marks :— 

How far the British government or the British people may be disposed 
to bear an uncalled for epithet like this, is not for me to say, but [ feel 
that, important as it may be to our manufacturing interests to maintain a 
good understanding with the United States, the American President or 
the Minister of Foreign Affairs should not be permitted to apply such 
language to the British Government. I have no doubt that ere this Mr. 
Pakenham has demanded an explanation, as the tenor of the note alluded 
to was known here a few hours after its delivery, and it is probable that 
competent persons did not allow the opportunity on the 18th of commu- 
nicating with Mr. Pakenham to escape them. 

He says the American government will doubtless say that the expresssion 
was used by a Consul, without authority, and therefore disavow it ;—but he 
expresses his belief that it did not originate with the Consul, but was con- 
tained in his instructions from Washington; and this reading, he adds, is con- 
firmed by the great pains aken by the American agency to secure secrecy 
for their communications. 

The Cabinet of Washington is said to have displayed its usual tact in all its 
operations towards this result, All sorts of devices were resorted to, it is 
charged, and the ultimate designs of the United States, with regard to the 
Pacific Coast, are thus sketched :— 

I think our Government will not be indifferent to their intrigues, as the 
United States are determined to have the line of the Rio Bravo from its 
mouth to the 37th parallel, and a line from thence straight to the Atlantic. 
These frontiers would cut off, on the Texan side, a territory greater in ex- 
tent than Texas itself, and it would take in the important bay of San Fran- 
ciso, the avowed object of American aggression in the Pacific. I am told 
that the United States now claim, inated ot the 37th, the 36th parallel, as 
the latter includes the port of Monterey, the maritime capital of Upper Cali- 
fornia, as well as the Bay of Francisco. 

I wish I could convince you that the United States, in seeking the annexa 
tion of Texas and the possession of Oregon, are pursuing a means, not an 
end. Atone side, their object is to approach the rich mining district of 
Mexico, and on the other to establish their claim on San Francisco. Texas, 
taken apart from other considerations, is a burden to the Central Govern- 
ment, inasmuch as it gives a preponderance to the southern slave-holding 
states ; but it is valuable beyond measure so far as it secures the line of Rio 
Bravo andasureapproach to the mines which furnish 3,000,000 to 4,000,000 
sterling of silver annually. Oregon is an unproductive waste, and the river 
Columbia, in consequence of the bar and interrupted navigation, of com- 
paratively little value. The fur trade, which rendered the Oregon and the 
month of the Columbia as a trading stationdesirable, is now nearly exhaust- 
ed from the avidity of the hunters; and evidently it is not Oregon, but the 
extension of Oregon below the 47th and 36th parallel, that the United 
States are resolute in maintaining. 

It has been said at home, that it was absurd to quarrel with the United 
States for the possession of au unproductive territory possessing no interior 
advantages, nor a good harbeur in the Pacific, but we must not forget that 
Oregon will embrace the bay of San Francisco, possibly the port of Monte- 











rey, and the upper part of California, should the Mexican Government yield 
the frontier which the United States have so long desired. These are the 
real motives of American aggression on Mexico; and I can never under- 
stand the policy which our Government pursues while it suffers them to be 
successtully developed. _ The present frontier is, I believe, the 42d degree 
of latitade. There the Mexican possessions end, and there commence the 
disputed grounds, which are commonly called Oregon. If the Americans 
can by negotiation reduce the Mexican limits to the 36th or 37th parallel, 
more than three hundred miles of coast, including the bays of San Francisco 
and Monterey, and mach fertile land will be embraced in the litigated terri- 
tory. It we, therefore, accept a higher latitude in the setilement of the 
Oregon dispute, we play the game of the Washington Cabinet, and relin- 
quish to America the ports for whichit has been so long and perseveringly 
struggling. We have it on record, that in 1825 the United States offered, 
an immense sum to the Mexican Government for the line of the Rio Bravo 
and the 37th parallel. Think you, that they will now, reduced as this nation 
is, relinquish a tittle of their original demands? I repeat it over and over 
again, the object of the United States is to get the above named frontier, and 
to force Mexico, which, mind you, she must do, to place herself under their 
protection. For this the United States will fight, if they cannot delude by 
negotiation, Great Britain or any other European Power that actively in- 
terferes on behalf of Mexico. They consider all North America—from the 
Isthmus to the lakes—as their natural possessions; and by slow degrees, 
they are determined to obtain it. Will it suit us that @ maritime power 
like the American Union arrive at such unprecedented greatness; and will 
our naval superiority long withstand the increased force of such an able and 
ambitious rival? I lay Sion these truths, because I believe they are little 
understood in England. Before I came to Mexico I was ignorant of the true 
sate of the Republic, aud of the remote consequences of American aggres- 
sion; and T am anxious to induce others to examine the questionin all its 
details, satisfied that they mustarrived at the same result as I have. 

These statements, true or false, are admirably calculated to deepen and 
embitter the hostility which exists in England, against this country; and thus 
torender still more difficult and doubtful a pacific settlement of the ques- 
tions at issue between the two countries 

*, “The news from Mezico this week, is an account of a new revolution 
got up as usual by the military, the object being to put General Paredes 
at ils head. In consequence of this attempt at the north, the central gov- 
ernment in the city of Mexico had taken the decided step of making 
Herrera dictator. In the meaawhile it appears that Mr. Slidel! was not re- 


ceived. Time will show the result of these things. 


*.” Master Burke gives his farewell concert to-night at the Apollo 


Rooms in Broadway. The eminence this gentleman has attained on the 
violin is now generally admitted, and he will presently take rank among the 
first masters on that difficult instrument. The advantages he derived from 
studying under De Beriot, and the kindness he received trom that eminent 
man, are well known. Mr. Burke will be assisted at his concert by the 
Loders, Mr. W. F. Meyer, Mr. Marks, &c. The tickets are very properly 
fixed at one dollar. -_— 

Miss Delcy.—We regret to learn that this accomplished vocalist, togeth- 
er withher father and family, is about to return to England, where very ad- 
vantageons engagements await her arrival. A conjunction of unfortunate 
circumstances deprived the Delcy troupe of that successful career in this 
country to which their merits entitled them ; and among the causes may be 
mentioned the injudicious haste with which they were brought before the 
public before they had recovered from the effects of a very severe passage 
across the Atlentic. None of the parties composing this troupe were 
physically able to perform the arduons Operatic parts assigned them 


when they first appeared at the Park theatre; a severe sea sickness had de- 
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48 Che Aloton. 


bilitated, them and their vocalism showed that they lacked—not professional | regarding this revival, forms an era in American theatricals. It appears to 
ability, but bodily energy. as as if the long desired wish of the public regarding the mode in which 





January 2 


PARK THEATRE, 
Monday—The Fireman’s Ball. 
Wednesday—Thursday—Friday and Saturday—Signor Orsini,-pupil of the celebrate, 


We trust that before this young lady leaves the country she will be in| things should be done at the Park is realized ; that the public are conscious | Chevalier Pine ili. will appear on these evenings and pectorm various feats of Necro. 


duced to give at least one concert. Few ccmparatively of the community | of the fact, has been abundantly testified by their persevering support, and 
have heard her, and it would be a matter of self-reproach to many if they | that too, at a season of the year when this theatre is usually deserted—nor do 


in the celebrated new 


mancy as performed by him at Vienna, Petersburgh and Paris. 


Mad’|le Augusta is “ea me tf nights, and will appearon Monday, February 2nd, 
allet of Giselle. 





suffered an artist wio was the friend and pupil of Madame Pasta, and who | we think that the pageantry alone of Richard, considered as a mere specta- JOsEru GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS.—The subscriber is constantly receiving 


fresh supplies of every description of the above well known popular Pens. A large 


has performed with so much ec/at both in Italy and in England, to return | cle, is the single cause of this success. For after the first night or two, such | stock is constantly kept on hand, consisting of Patent, Magoun Bonum, Damascus aud 


Double Damascus Barrel Pen ; Principality, each extra fine 


ne, and medium points ; Calj- 


without baving been witnesses of her great powers in the profession of | was the quiet and precision of all this extraneous effect, that the accesso- graphic (illustrated cards), Peruvian, New York Fountain, Ladies’ Patent, Prince Albert, 


which she is such a distinguished ornament. We have not heard if it be | ries became as it were, only the inseparable adjuncts of the scene, and the 
Mr. Gaidner’s intention to return also, 


ueen’s Own, Baronvlal, Victoria, and School Pens, on cards and in boxes of one gross 


each ; together with an excellent article for school use, the Collegiate Pen, and the Cro. 


excellent acting of the chief characters, and the correct and judicious aid | tn Pen (on illustrated cards and in boxes), which possess strength, elasticity and fineness 
of point, admirably suited to light and rapid hands. Very cheap Pens in boxes—Holders 


_— afforded by the subordinates, made the representation one of surpassing pb pet Peneription—au nee btn st vad rates, and the attention of purchasers 
4 ‘ he? ‘ solicited by _RY JESSO mporter, 91 John, corner of Gold street. 
MRS. MOWATT. beauty for its histrionic sx ill. Canaba dealers will at all times find a good pe ebend bey for sale b = 


Extract of a letter dated Savannah, January 13. The critics have not been able to agree among themselves, as tothe pre- 
My Dear Sir—Mrs. Mowatt’s success has been most brilliant at the south. cise position Mr. Kean’s embodiment of Richard should take. But the pub 


The engagement at Charleston was for a fortnight only—it was then renew- | lic, who have now crowded nightly to witness its performance for seven. | annum psvable inadvenne 


ed fora fortuight and was continued over for a fortnight at thiscity, and she 
now returns again to Charleston for another short engagetnent. This day it 
is exactly seven months since she first ap 


teen successive nights, and have rapturously called him before the curtain at 





jan 24 Mr. JAMES FOX, Montreal. 


RS. T. STANTON, is authorized to receive subscriptions, and to receipt thereter, 
to the Farmer’s Library asd Monthly Journal of Agriculture, at Five Dollars per 
(Signed) GREELEY & McELRATH. 
jan 24 3t. 








Few York, January 20th 1846. 








ed at the Park Theatre—at | the close of each representation, seem not to have any doubts as to the excel. | | MPORTANT STATISTICAL WORK.—THE BANKERS’ WEEKLY Cin. 


CULAR AND STATISTICAL RECORD, published weekly at 295 Broadway, in 


that time it was only an experiment, and she did not read the words of any lence of either his conception, or execution of the part; and, as we have en- | sixteen pages 4to, at Three Dollars per annum. his is the only American Journal de 


other part than Pauline in the Lady of Lyons. She has since learnt and | tire faith in public opinion, we are content to abide by that decision, and to 
played 14 new parts, and has performed 117 nights—considerably more than | reiterate the expressions of approbation we gave in our article last Saturday, 


the proportion of every other night. She has been as successful in the first ; : , : , 
eepenesntelion of Belvidera and Jane Shore as she was in the first repre- Mr. Kean played Richard, thirty successive nights, at Drury Lane, where 


sentation of Pauline. To-morrow closes her engagement at Savannah with | it was last revived for him in London. The confirmation therefore of the 
Julia in the Hunchback. -— metropolitan cities of the two hemispheres, must console him fur any dif- 
FUNERAL OF MR. HENRY INMAN, THE ARTIST. 


The funeral of this much respected artist took place yesterday afternoon, | connected with this revival, that we look at with more interest, than the 


voted to the dissemination of the Statistics of the Banks, and of the Individual States. 


CONTENTS OF No. 14, FOR JANUARY 20. 
I. List of all the Banks in tLe U.S.. their locaton and capital, names of Presidents ani 


Cashiers, rate of discounts on their paper at New York. 


Il. Bank Statistics of the several States. 

III. Finances of the Individual States. 

IV. New York wholesale Price Current. 

V. Prices of Stocks, and Insurance and Banks,at New York. 

The prior Nos., of the Circular, contain elaborate accounts of the Banks of England, 


ference of opinion existing among the critics. But there are other facts | Paris, openhagen, Amsterdam, Vienna, Havana, & 


" - Cc. 
Subscriptions received by J. SMITH HOMANS, 295 Broadway, N. Y. 
jan 24 2t. , 





and was — J or attended. ‘ se is estimated oe pg Seven | mere disputes about the merit of Mr. Kean as an artist. We believe that 
or eight hundred persons present. The procession moved from the late re- | y7. g; . ‘ ; : 
sidence of the deceased in Murray street, at half past four o’clock, prayer . fr ge son will be induced by the wpe attendant on this gorgeous re 
having first been offered up by the Rev. Dr. Alexander, whe took occasion | Vival, to undertake a series of similar embellishment of other plays. We 
to declare that, in view of his approaching end, the deceased bad made so- | kave been contending for some years past, for this liberality on the part of 
lemn —— vd his trust, not ro the exercise - genius or ree ue rat the management. There isnoone atallaccustomed to watch the phases of pub- 
of fame, but in the atonement of his Saviour and the mercy. of his rieaventy | };,, amusement, but must be conscious of the fact, that such amusement must | ; 
father. The whole arrangements of the funeral were in the charge of the : : : 
National Academy of Design. take the character of the age to be successful. The high state of perfection 

} see! spree gy moved in the following order, and extended from Murray | to which all the decorative arts of society have advanced within the last 
to Reade street. ‘he reverend clergy, Rev. Drs. Alexander and Potts, in| quarter of acentury, renders the higher classes fastidious in the extreme in 
a carriage ; next the members of the Independent Order of Odd Fellows, 
then the body, with the following gentlemen as pall-bearers :— 


, “] + = " ray a ipsa ee 
OOMS, PAKLOURS AND CHAMBERS of the mostairy and spacious kind, to be ob- 
tained in a very central situation. Apply at No. 324 Broadway, opposite theHospi- 

\. Jy 10. 





GENTLEMAN, practically conversant with the French and Spanish languages, 
A contemplates leaving this city shortly, on a business tour in Texas, Mexico, the 
rincipal West India Islands, and Venezuela, and will give his personal attention to any 
Jusiness in these countries, that may be confided to his Agency. Apply to Messrs. 


BOYD & HINCKENS, Wall Street, or to Dr. BARTLETT, the proprietor of the Al- 


ion. jan 17 2t. 


ROSPECTUS OF THE SECOND SERIES OF THE AMERICAN JOURNAL 


OF SCIENCE AND ARTS, to be conducted by Prof. Silliraan, Jr. and James D, 


Dana, at New Haven, Conn. 


This new series is ¢ ommenced on the first of January, 1846, and will be published in six 
vumbers annually, namely, in January, March, May, July, September, and November, of 


matters of taste. This improvement must be met by the caterers of the pub- | cach year. 


Eacb number will contain from 140 to 150 pages, making annually two volumes of 426 


° ° ) + ss : ae il 
Mr. Durand—President N. A. ; Messrs Ingham, Morton and Cummings, lic’s pleasures. The Park, especially, should be prominent in its adaptation | ,."(3\ pages each, fully illustrated by engravings, as the subject may require. The price 
Members; Mr. Fosdick ; Mr. Buckham; Mr. McMurtrie, of Philadelpiia ; | to the existing tone of society. To be behind the age, is in effect to be- | will be five dollars a year inadvance. ~ ‘ 


Professor Mapes; Mr. F. W. Edmonds. come voluntary accessaries to its own ruin; for a rival establishment will 
Then followed the brother, son and son-in-law of the deceased; next the ; Beg t 


physicians; and lastly the numerous friends of the distinguished artist. The | 80oner or later be called into existence ; ustensibly created to supply the | , 
interment took place at St. Marks’s, where, at the close of the ceremony, | enlarged views and cultivated taste of the city, in dramatic matters. 
the benediction was pronounced by the Rev. Dr, Potts. The body was} We cannot but hail with much satisfaction this growing disposition to 


This Journal is intended to be a faithful record of American and Foreign Science. The 
‘Scientific Intelligence,” will contain a summary of the Progress of Physical Science at 
ome and abroad. The aid of the most able collabarators has been secured in carrying 
yut the plan, and we trust the ** Journal” will commend itself to a large class of readers, 

A greatly increased subscripcion, (over that which the First Series of 50 Volumes could 
iumber,) is required to sustain the expense of amore frequent issue and the reduction of 


price. 


The most liberal discounts will be made to those who will act efficiently as agents in 


placed temporarily in one of the vaults, but will be removed in the Spring | surround the stage with all the auxiliaries, the arts can lend to adorn it. | procuring new subscribes. 


to the Greenwvod Cemetery.--Commercial Advertiser. 

Tue Acapemy or Desiay.—On Tuesday evening the members of the 
National Academy of the Arts and Design heid one of their quarterly meet- bp 
ings in their rooms over the Society Library. The Academy on that night | Composition. 
completed the twentieth year of its existence. After various difficulties and We cannot sympathise with those captious sneerers, who are shocked at 


and glowing mine of poetic talent, which has so nobly adorned dramatic 


ne New Series willatford a tresh starting point for those who have not been subscri- 


These embellishments seem but the fitting accompaniments, to that rich bers to the First Series, and the aid of ali such is invited as a tribute to the cause of useful 
knowledge, and to the rising reputation of our country. 


[tis our design to make this Journalas popular and Valuable as possible. The present 


system of reduced postage, will take it to any part oi the continent for ten cents per num- 


ber. 
Remittances and communications may be made by mail, addressed to the Editors of the 
American Jeurnal of science, New Haven, Connecticut Complete sets of the First Series 


sacrifices on the part of those who established it, the institution emerged | 4, idea of Shakspeare being transformed into spectacle and melo-drama! | of 50 vols. can be had on application to B. Silliman. 


some years since into a steady prosperity, and its revenue became so ample 
that not lon; since a regulation was made by which the widow of an artist, ‘ : 
a member of the Academy, will hereafter receive an annual payment of two | mentator—but on the stage, we shall be glad to see him aided by all the 
hundred dollars. Ifthe institution should pursue a prudent and liberal | jllustrations and expositions that painting, costume, and decoration can ef- 
course, it may lwok to an augmented prosperity. One of the last acts of the | fuct for him. Surely, if our ancestors, in a comparatively infant state of the 
artist Innman, was to join with his volleagues in the vote by which the reg- idea di ihe halal simidaiin ceil : 
ulation we have already mentioned was adopted. His widow is the first arte, avis e enormous exnen atures on ¢ en im ate pagess Sand masques, 
person who receives the benefit of it. Atthe meeting of last evening, it calling in as they did the most experienced artists to aid in these embel- 
was determined to take measures for opening an exhibition of the paintings | lishments, the people of the nineteenth century may be allowed, without 
of Innman, for the benefit of his family; A committee of twelve were ap-| censure, to apply all the improvements of modern art, to adora and beau- 
pointed for the purpose. — 
NEW WORKS. 


Harper § Brothers—‘‘ New Miscellany’‘—Nos. 7 aud & coutain ‘ Phe 
Life of Paul Jones,” by Alexander Slidell McKenzie, U.S.N. This book 
is well digested and cleverly written, and, no doubt, will be appreciated by 
those who take an interest in the history of that extraordinary man; the 
volumes are neatly printed and handsomely bound. The publishers deserve 
greal praise for their unwearied exertions and the spirited manner in which 
they cater for the publie. 

Library of Sel Novels, No. 70—contains “ The Citizens of Prague,’ 
translated by Mary Howitt, which we have perused with much satisfaction, 
and would willingly lay before our readers an outline of its striking points 
and coincidences, but the small space which our columns at present afford 
will not admit of our unfolding it. We must therefore confine our wishes to 
our means by simply recommending the “ Citizens of Prague” andby quoting 
a portion of the brief but forcible Preface, which may excite both curiosily 
and interest in favour of the work— 

“ [ cannot let this noble work go out of my hands without endeavouring 
by a few words to direct the reader’s attention to the singular coincidence 
between the relative positions of Austria and Bohemia, as demonstrated in 
the story, and those of England and Ireland, at the present moment. 

No. 47. of the Illuminated and new Pictorial§Bible, is received, and fully 
maintains the high character of the Publication. 

“The Wandering Jew,” No.9, is published superbly illustrated. 

Wiley § Putnam—“ Library of Choice Reading,’—Nos. 50 and 51 con- 
tain “ Sketches from Life,” by Laman Blanchard. Edited with a memoir 
by Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton, Bart. This of itself is a powerful introduc- 
tion, and must serve as an unmistakable passport to those who may not be 
well acquainted with the writings of Laman Blanchard, or the miseries 
through which he struggled for bare existence. The difficulties of an au- 
thor’s life, even after he has approached the temple of fame, have often been 
set before the world, and they lose nothing of their melancholy force in the 
recorded fate of him, whom death has taken to his cold embrace, leaving | have proved sufficient to attract respectable houses. Mitchell is busied in 
his labours admirable as they are for us to complete. The tear of sorrow | his extensive preparations for his new version of Richard, which he promises 
or the smile of joy are now alike indifferent—“he sleeps the sleep that | shall contain the essence of Shakspeare and the pith of Cibber. ‘The an- 
knows no waking till the glad trumpet shall sound, and the dead shall | nouncement is good, and Mitchell usually fulfils his promises. 
arise.” We lung to set forth the “ Sketches from Life" as they traly de-| | Cyaruam Taeatre.—There has been no particular novelty at this thea. 
serve, but herecomes our fit again—want of room. We however, (briefly | tre during the week, more than a succession of effective dramas, which are 
as we are forced to speak) beg to recommend these delightful volumes, with | received nightly with deserved approbation. We perceive that Messrs. De- 
an humble assurance thatthe reader and admirer of genius and talent will | yerne and DeBar intend making extensive improvements in this theatre in 

not de disapp»inted. 

We sincerely thank the worthy]publishers for the intellectual treat, they 
have afforded us, and hope that a large portion of those who love goud things 
will join usin a vote of thenks. 

Homans § Ellis, 295 Broadway—have just published No 5 of the “ Shil- 
ling Library.” It contains ‘* Working a Passage,” which is highly amas] stomande Meare, H, Selnhetisenty UsleraCheiinn. Lowther~Be- 
ing, and we commend it to all young travellers for whose benefit it is pub- | 4, Metenin. 
lished. Physicians—Drs. Beales—Sabine—Bradshaw—Pennell and Jackson. 

Henry G. Daggers, 30 Ann street, has just published in one volume “ The 2 a or Wainwright, D.D.—Rev. John Dowdney, D.D.— 

Apecryphat oe epahoment, Somnng 55 Se bitin" Spins, aah eteer “Charitable Commniince-~Meues. Edmund Baldwin—Edward Walker— 
pieces not included in the New Testament. This work, which it is said has} ww, Hindhauzh—George Shaw and B. H. Downing. 
excited the greatest attention abroad, is now placed before the American Committee of Accounts—Messrs. R. N. Tinson, Alfred Waller and T. K. 

ublic. The first paragraph of the English editor’s preface sets forth its val- | Bradbury. =... a 
s “He who aaa this and the New Testament, has in the two vol- ST. GEORGE'S SOCIETY GF QUEBEC. 


We prefer Shakspeare in the closet, wi hout the embellishment of the com. 


tify the dramatic creations of Shakspeare’s mighty mind! 
We therefore hope that Mr. Simpson will follow up his present successf:il 
experiment, by others of a similar character; be will thus throw an addi- 
tional halo around the drama, and we trust also that he will more perma- 
nently secure the best interests of his theatre. 
Madame Augusta is announced to appear next week. The beautiful bal- 
let of “ Gisette”’ is in preparation, we suppose, with every accessory to 





render it attractive. 

Bowery Tueatre —Mr. Jackson produced on Monday evening one of 
those splendid melo-dramatic spectacles for which this theatre has been so 
justly celebreted. The piece beurs the very taking title of the Wizard of 
the Wave, or the Avenger. It is written by the late T. Haines, and pos- 
sesses more than the ordinary character of merit, in these compositions.— 
The story is one of deep interest, which it would mar the effect of the re- 
presentation to transcribe, but the merits of the piece is made entirely a se- 
condary matter when compared to the beautiful and effective pictorial aids 
achieved by the painters and machinists of the theatre. These are really 
worthy of all praise, the last scene particularly, where tbe whole of the im- 
mense depth of the stage down to the foot lights is made to represent the 
ocean, and vessels, full rigged and manned, traverse the waters with start- 
ling like reality. The scene is really a masterpiece of scenic art. 

Mr. John R. Scott is the hero, or rather “he is two single gentlemen 
rolled into one,” for he plays a double part, and his ubiquitous appearances 
are effected with a rapidity and skill quite a la Mathews. 

Messrs. Cony & Blanchard are also very efficient aids in promoting the 
general effect. Mr. Hadaway,as a cockney purser’s mate, has the greater 
portion of the comic effects entrusted to him, and supports the character 
well. The other performers are also very efficient, and the piece is, conse- 
quently, from these combined atiractions, deservedly successful. 

Orymeic THeEATRE.—The manager has been drawing on his old stock 
pieces during the week, which, with the assistance of the last extravaganza, 


the spring. —_—— 
LIST OF OFFICERS OF ST. GEORGE’S SOCIETY, 
Elected January 10th, 1846—for the ensuing year. 
President—Joseph Fowler, Esq.—I1st Vice President—Dr. J. S. Bartlett. 
2nd Vice President—J. R. Walter, Esq.— Treasurer— Robert Bage, Esq. 
Secretaries—Charles Clifton—Thomas Reynolds. 











The American Journal of Science and Arts first appeared in July, 1818. Forty nine vol 
umes have been published, and the fiftieth volume, to consist of a general index of the en- 
tie series, is in the course of preparation, and will be printed as soon as possible. These 
fitiy volumes, coeval with nearly a generation of men, cover a very Important per iod in 
the history of the science and the arts of this country and of the world, and must ever re- 
main an important work of reference. ; 

Agents in New York, C. 8S. Francis & Co. and Wiley and Putnam ; Boston, Little & 
Brown and Otis & Broaders ; Philadelphia, Carey and Hart and Batemon A. Hitchman ; 
Albany, W. C. Little. ; j.1,1m. — 


HARTWELL?’S 
WASHINGTON HOUSE, 
Chesnut Street, 
ABOVE SEVENTH, NEXT DOOR TO THE MASONIC HALL, 
PHILADELPHIA. 








\ UTUAL BENEFIT LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY.—No 11 Wall street.—Tue 
l Company offers the following advantages to the public. 

LIVES ONLY insured, at the lowest rate of premium. 

The premium it over $50 may be paid } in cash, and % ina secnred note at 12 months, 
bearing 6 per centinterest, or it may be paid monthly or quarterly. 

No person is hable beyond the amountof his premium. : 

A married woman may insure the life of her husband free from any demands of his 
creditors. 

There will be an annual division of profits, payable in Script Certificates, bearing 
terest at 6 per cent, which interest is payable anuually in cash. 

The insured can at any time borrow of the Company ~ of the amount of their 


script. 
DIRECTORS. 
Robert L. Patterson, 
Seth Low, 
Chas. S. Macknett, 
Thomas B. Segur, 
Marcus L. Ward, 
Edward Anthony. 
ROBERT L. PATTERSON, President. 


Rensselaer Havens, 
Guillaume Merle. 
Wm. A. F. Pentz, 
Lewis ©. Grover, 
Henry MeFarlan, 
Wm. M. Simpson, 


BENJ. C. MILLER, Secretary, 
JOS. L. LORD, Agent, 
JAMES STEWART, M. D. 
(No. 2 Bond street,) Medical Examiner, at the office daily, from 2 to 8 o'clock. 


RATES OF INSURANCE OVER $100. 
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{ J. SYLVESTER’S STOCK EXCHANGE AND SPECIE OFFICE, No. 4i 
Je WALL STKEET, NEW YORK.—Parties requiring funds for remittance to their 
friends in England, Ireland, Scotland and Wales, can always be supplied with Dratts pay- 
able at sight, insums of £1, £2, £3, £5, to any amount, receivable in any town in the 
United Kingdom, Aiso, Bills on Paris, Hamburg, Belgium, and other Continental Cities, 
invariably tor sale at this Office. 

BANK OF ENGLAND NoTEs, BILLs or EXCHANGE, ForEIGN GoLD AND SILVER of all 
descriptions, purchased at the highest macket rates and constantly for sale on the most 
favourable terms. 

COLLECTIONs in all parts of the United States, Canadas, and Europe are made with 
promptitude in the most liberal terms. 

Uncurrent Money, Checks, and Certificates of Deposite in every State in the Union 
bought and sold at the lowest rates. i 

Stocks and other Securities purchased and disposed on Commission, by 

nl tf S. J. SYLVESTER, 41 Wall st. 


"PYHE NATIONAL SCHOOL BOOKS.—CANADIAN EDITIONS.—The Subscribers 
having, in the course of last year, obtained permission from the National Board of 
Education, to print their publications, for the use of schools in Canada, are now enabled 
yoannounce that the following are ready and for sale :— 
General Lesson, to be hung up in Schools, price 2d. 
The Frst Book of Lessons, price 2d. 
The Second Book of Lessons, price 9d. 
The Third Book of Lessons, price Is 6d. 
The Fourth Book of Lessons, price 1s 10d, 
The First Book of Arithmetic, price 10d. 
Key toditto, price 10d, 
An English Grammar, price 9d. 
Key to ditto, price 4d. 
Av Elementary Treatise on Geography, price 10. 
A Treatise on Book-keeping, price 1s 2d. 
Key to ditto, price 1s 2d, 
Elements of Geometry, price 10d, 
A Treatise on Mensuration, for the use of Teachers. 1s. 2c. 
The Books are all printed on substantial paper, in a clear type, and are strongly bound 
in linen for use in the School Room. They are employed in the tuition of nearly half 4 
million ofchildren in Ireland, and many of the principal Seminaries in Great Britain now 


use them exclusively. In Canada the Series of National School Books has met with the 
approbation of His Excellency the Governor General, of the Bishops of the Roman Cath- 
olic Church, ot different Clergymen of the Cnurch of England, of the Synod of the 
Church of Scotland, of Clergymen in connection with the Methodist Congregational and 
Baptist Churches, of many Teachers, and of ithe two Superintendants of Education for 
Canada, East and West. 

oll ARMOUR RAMSAY, Montreal. 


NEW YORK BOOK BINDERY, 114 Fulton Street.—All des tiptions ol 
Plain and Elegant Book Binding executed with neatness and dispatch. 
In this establishment particular atieution is given in selecting the best of materials, and 
the most substantial workmanship. ; 
Librarians and Gentlemen having Libraries will find it to their advantage to call and ex- 





, . : ; . — ; al Ge . j is Society took place yeste ae 
umes a collection of all the historical records relative to Christ and his apos- The Annual General Meeting of this Society toc k place yesterday, Janua 
. . , 4 eacred by Christions daring the first | °7 5th, at which the usual reports were read and adopted, and the lollowing 
tles now in existence, and considered sacred by Christians during the first gentlemen chosen to act as officers for the ensuing year : 

President—J. Charlton Fisher, LL. D. 

Vice Presidents—Robert Roberts, W. H. Anderson, Esyuires. 
Secretary—Samuel] Newton. Esq. 

Treasurer—Robert Symes, Esq. 

Chaplains—Revd. George Mackie, B. A., Revd. R. R. Burrage. 
Physicians—John Racey, M. D , Jas. A. Sewell, M. D. 

Acescy Revoxrv.—Mr. J. P. Livingston is informed that, from and af- 
| ter this date, the authcrity given to him to act as agent for this paper, is re 
} voked, and no receipt given by him will be a_knowledged by me. 


J. 8S, BARTLETT, Proprietor. 


ory, when we say, that the extraordinary interest manifested by the public | 





four centuries.” 
THE DRAMA. 

Park THEATRE.—The unprecedented success attendant on the revival of 
Richard 3rd, and the increasing demand for places at the box office, induced 
the Keans to effect a postponement of their engagement with the Charies 
ton manager, and the play has been repeated every evening during the 





week with but litle abatement in the public curiosity, to Witness this splen- 


did production. 


It is not straining a point, for the purpose of supporting any favourite the- 


amine for themselves, at 114 Fulton Street; Specimens of Binding in all the various 
| Styles of Sheep, Calt, Russia, Morocco and Velvet Bindings. EDWARD WALKER 
E. W., has constantly on hand an extensive assortment of American and English Stand- 



















ardand Pictorial Works, School Books, Bibles, Prayer and Hymn Books ; Blank Books 
and Counting House Stationery. 2 dec 153m 
\ URRAY’S FLUID MAGNESIA.—Prepared under the exclusive sanction of the d!s- 
‘= coveter Sir James Murray.- This elegant antacid and aperient is peculiarly 
adapted for the prevention of the various disorders incident to the present season, and s 
| recommended by the most eminent of the Faculty as invaluable in Gout, Irritation of ' 
Stomach, Nausea, Headache. Fevers, Infantile complaints, Heartburns, particula 
viceable « ng pregnancy, and mild, safe and easily administered to the most de 
|} fant; ais etiica nedy for sea-sickuess extant. r 
Asa ivainst da erous substitutions every bottle will be authenticat« J 
1@ actus ynature of the Inventor and Proprietor, in green ink. 
Sold by [respectable Druggists, and whole sale by the Proprietor’s Agent. 
H. T . CHAPMAN, 77 Fulton st.,u 
H. T. CHAPMAN is prepared to execute orders for Drugs, Chemicals and g 
merchandize,on the most favourable terms, tor @ ti edit trom a ie 
bel nited States, Canada, the West Indies or South America. 
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